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A CENTENARY AND THE FUTURE 
THE EDITOR 


HUNDRED years in the life of the Church make but a 
Az: but in the providence of God all moments may 
be more than they seem. The century that has passed since 
the re-establishment in this country of a regular Catholic hierarchy 
has much in it that calls for celebration, for thanksgiving. There is 


a great deal in the Catholic situation today that must have been | 


beyond the imagination of the faithful who welcomed Wiseman — 


as he returned from Rome to take up his position as Archbishop 


of the restored hierarchy. Hopes have been realised, and other , 


hopes remain unfulfilled. The exhilarating air of a second Spring 
made the corporate reconciliation of the Anglican Church seem 
not impossible. But the Oxford Movement, enriching the Catho- 
lic community as it did with such men as Newman, Manning and 
Ward, yet was to become a dominant force within the National 
Church. The immense Irish immigration gave promise of a num- 
erical growth which, as the Coadjutor Bishop of Brentwood 
recently reminded his Irish audience at Maynooth, has not proved 


as constant as it might have been had the uprooting of a peasant 


culture and the substitution of the soulless life of English industrial 
cities been realised for the unnatural process it was—and is. 


Statistics have their place, and it is very likely that the Catholic — 


population of England and Wales is far greater than the usual 
estimates suggest. Despite disappointments and loss, the Catholic 
Church is today the most effective, as it is certainly the most 
united, religious body in this country, and increasingly its 
authority is seen as a constant amidst all the baffling varieties of 
allegiance and belief. But a centenary, however worthy of cele- 
bration, cannot ignore what went before, nor what is yet to come. 
Pride in any achievement, and not less in the achievements of 

race that this month’s celebrations recall, must go with some 
ee It is easy to underestimate the fidelity of the hidden 
centuries, with their persecution and pain, which alone made the 
Catholic revival possible. And that experience of Christian life 
under an authoritarian state is not without its relevance to the 
future centuries, whatever they may bring. 
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Mr Christopher Dawson, writing with his unequalled authority 
as a historian of culture, has recently reminded us of the ‘task of 
the present time, which is to find the new spiritual weapons and 
tactics that are appropriate to [a] new situation’. Such a task may 
not in our country or in our time demand the her. ic resistance of 
Tudor times or of Eastern Europe today. The attack in the West 
is subtler, but it calls for no less resolute a defence, demands the 
use of spiritual weapons no less effective. And one lesson of the 
century that has passed is that the defence of Christianity is the 
defence of reason itself, of human dignity, of essential rights that 
were until yesterday regarded as axiomatic in civilised society. 

One may hope that in this country, short of revolution, a more 
resolute and a more informed Christian impact on society may be 
looked for in the years that are ahead. There is emerging a Catho- 
lic professional and middle class (if indeed such a category can 
continue to have much meaning), an influence in a range of 
society that has hitherto been too slight. The notable increase of 
Catholics in the universities, and, even more important, their 
growing consciousness of their vocation, should mean a repre- 
sentation in affairs, national as well as professional, that should 
serve more than what is supposed to be a sectarian interest. It is 
true that the handful of Catholics in Parliament are scarcely 
discernible as a body, united in their conception of human nature 
and human destiny. But the emergence of: an adult awareness of 
Christian responsibility will, one hopes, affect Westminster as 
well as West Ham. And the immense provisions of a Welfare 
State, however subject to criticism they may be in detail, should 
provide means of effective action for those (and that includes the 
vast majority of Catholics) who have no privilege of wealth or 

influence to assist them. 

Much of the organisation of the modern State, with its impious 
claims, may indeed seem beyond the possibility of baptism. But, 
granted their liberty to do so, Christians should bring their faith 
(and that will mean their application of it in the social order) to 
bear upon the world they find. That will demand a realistic 
awareness of what that world is like and a consistent, because 
supernaturally-rooted, interpretation of the Christian duty to 
redeem it. So it is that a review such as BLACKFRIARS, in acknow- 
ledging the achievement of the century that is past, need make no 
apology for insisting on an essential work of the future. The func- 
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404 BLACKFRIARS 
tion of criticism, the surveying of a situation within the Christian 


sanctions of judgment and charity; that is a need that will not | 


grow less. 

Criticism, it is true, is often easier than the action which alone 
will make it effective. But, just as the re-birth of Catholic life in 
this country presupposed the humanly hopeless fidelity of the 
underground years, so, too, the work of the Church in the future 
will never be measured by the discernible result. In serving Christ 
and the Church, Catholics serve more than themselves. They have 
the words of life, and if fear or folly make those words grow 
silent or uncertain on their lips, the harder must be the judgment 
that awaits them. It may be that some words of Father Vincent 
McNabb’s are the best commentary on the past and what it has 
brought, on the future and all itholds of joy. ‘Little things are little 
things, but little beginnings may be great things. Little groups, 
who have the words of Christ and who have the words of St 
Thomas Aquinas, will have their effect. This effect will not be 
seen before I am only a memory. It will be seen. It will be seen.’ 


NOTICE 


As from September 1st, 1950, all editorial communications, books for 
review, etc. should be sent to: 
The Editor, Blackfriars, Oxford 
(Tel.: Oxford 47221) 


All business communications, subscriptions, advertisements, etc. 
should be sent to: 
Blackfriars Publications, 34 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
(Tel.: Museum 5728) 
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RUINS AND REVIVAL! 


Hirary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


These were men of mercy whose godly deeds have not failed. 
Ecclus. 44, 10. 


HERE are still a great many people in England today who 

regard Catholics as strange and even sinister folk who 

worship with strange rites in a foreign tongue, render 
allegiance to the Pope of Rome and have a notable reverence for 
the Mother of Christ. Yet four hundred years ago there was 
scarcely a man, woman or child in England who did not accept 
these rites and this allegiance and this reverence as part of their 
daily lives, as had their forefathers for many centuries before 
them. Gathered around this temporary altar, to be present once 
again at the eternal sacrifice of Calvary within these ruins of a 
once magnificent abbey, our minds and imaginations inevitably 
take us back to those days of Catholic England when the great 
abbey church of St Mary at Hayles resounded by day and night 
to the prayers of the Cistercian monks who had dedicated their 
lives here to the service of God and of their fellow-men. 

Nearly nine hundred years ago Hayles Manor came into the 
possession of one William Leuric of whom it is recorded that he 
freed twelve serfs here. In 1246 Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
founded the Abbey of St Mary at Hayles in fulfilment of a vow 
made on escaping from shipwreck. A few years later his son 
presented to the abbey church the venerated relic known as ‘the 
Holy Blood of Hayles’, contained in a crystal phial and believed 
to contain some of the blood shed by our Redeemer on Calvary, 
which, until it was ruthlessly destroyed by Cromwell’s agents at 
the destruction of the monastery, was the venerated object of 
pilgrimage for countless devout men and women both from this 
country and from over the seas. Finally, there is a bell to be seen 
in the museum here upon which is this inscription: Trans mundi 


1 Sermon preached during the Pontifical High Mass celebrated in the ruins 
of Hayles Abbey, Gloucestershire, on the Feast of the English Martyrs 1950, 
in recognition of the Holy Year and to mark the Centenary of the restoration 
of the Hierarchy in this country. 
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mares duc nos pia Virgo Maria—‘Across the seas of the world, lead 
us O loving Virgin Mary.’ 

In these brief details from the history of Hayles we find a 
summary of the whole Incarnation: the men freed from the 
bondage of their serfdom, as mankind was freed by the coming 
of Christ from the bondage of sin; the safety from shipwreck and 
the recognition of man’s absolute dependence on God shown in 
the vow and its fulfilment; the establishment of the monastery 
and house of God dedicated to our Lady, a very symbol of the 
Church of Christ, his Mystical Body born of his Holy Mother at 
the foot of the Cross; the veneration of our Redeemer and his 
sacrifice offered through the medium of the precious relic of the 
Holy Blood of Hayles; and finally the pathetic yet hope-inspiring 
remnant of the days of faith—the bell with its cry for help to the 
Blessed Mother, to her who can show us again the fruit of her 
womb, who can bring Christ our Lord once again into the lives 
of men who have rejected him and yet need him so desperately. 

For more than two hundred years this abbey and church were 
the centre and inspiration and support of the daily life of the 
people round about, the guarantee of their peace, their security, 
their happiness. But this same abbey and church of Hayles was 
destroyed, like so many others, at the bidding of Henry VIII, as 
part of his plan to make himself supreme head and controller of 
the Church in England. No one of honest intelligence, neither 
then nor now, could believe that Henry was inspired by spiritual 
motives in his destruction of the monasteries and outlawing of the 
monks. In his early years he seemed to give promise of a fine, 
religious character—and won for himself from the Pope the 
proud title of ‘Defender of the Faith’ (so strangely retained to this 
day); but as the years went on he became more and more lustful 
after the material things of this world, sought the satisfaction of 
his baser desires at no matter what the cost to the bodies and souls 
of others. The Church stood in his way; but the new doctrines 
of the German reformers provided an excuse to his hand whereby 
he could gain his ends and yet preserve the outward facade of 
righteousness upon which he seemed to set such store. He saw in 
the monasteries a great treasure of material riches and these he 
coveted for his own ends. 

This abbey of Hayles did not gradually fall into the state of 
ruin we sce today. It was torn down; its valuable lead was stripped 
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from the roofs to be sold for the replenishing of Henry’s coffers; 
the sacred vessels and jewelled vestments of the abbey church, 
consecrated to the service of God, were seized and put to profane 
uses; the very stones of church and abbey were used to build a 
mansion for one of the king’s sycophants, and the rich farm 
lands that provided work and food for the people round about 
were turned into a rich man’s pleasure garden. It was alleged that 
the monks were living in idleness and ease, that the monasteries 
were sores on the body politic and inimical to the common good. 
Why then did the common people of England rise up in revolt 
against this destruction of the monasteries? Why did the great 
risings such as that in Lincolnshire take place: Why was the 
Pilgrimage of Grace organised—and so ruthlessly suppressed ? 
It was because the common folk of England knew only too well 
that in the suppression of the monasteries something necessary to 
their own well-being, both spiritual and material, was being 
tyrannically and unjustly taken from them. They were not all of 
them, perhaps, so vividly aware of the extent of their spiritual 
loss, not aware that the lifeblood of their religious practices was 
in process of being destroyed. But they were at least acutely 
aware of their loss in more material ways; they realised with 
dismay that their whole Catholic way of life was being destroyed. 

That is the true significance and the actual result of the des- 
truction of the monasteries, for they were built into the very 
structure of this Christian and Catholic England. In our own day 
we look with horror and contempt upon the destruction of the 
Church and the persecution of Bishops and priests and monks and 
nuns in the countries under communist domination. But that 
same persecution and destruction was carried out in our own 
country and against our own flesh and blood in the grim days 
of the English Reformation. 

The new domination of the State over the Church was not 
really designed for the curing of abuses, it was not even merely a 
determination to destroy by violence a belief in doctrines of the 
Catholic Church which were an inalienable heritage of the people 
of England. This supremacy of the State destroyed the Christian 
way of life of our forefathers and took away their freedom. The 
monasteries were the framework of this life; when they were 
destroyed, the Catholic way of life was also destroyed. The candle 
which the reformers claimed to have lit with the Reformation was 
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a poor substitute for the sun of justice and truth that was obscured 
by it in England. 

Neither on this day nor at any time should Catholics involve 
themselves in recriminations against those who have not now the 
light of our ancient Catholic faith. If we recall the destruction of 
this abbey of Hayles and of the other religious houses in England 


four hundred years ago, it is only that we may know what England © 


lost aad what we can help restore to her. For in that destruction 
was the loss of something far more important than that of the 


monasteries and churches themselves, the loss, namely, of truth, 


of freedom of conscience, and therefore of all true freedom, | 


amongst the people of this land. In the beginning of the history of 
Hayles, the freedom given to the twelve serfs was a symbol of the 
wider freedom given to men by the truth of Christ, that truth 
which alone can make men free. The destruction of Hayles was 
no less a symbol of the loss of that freedom of the sons of God, 
as surely as in the persecution of the Church in Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, which appals us today. 

But there were great souls then (as, thank God, there are today) 
ready to face imprisonment, torture and death in the cause of this 
same freedom. The Pontifical Mass which we offer is sung in 
honour of those great Englishmen and Martyrs, St John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, and St Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of 
England, who suffered in a state prison and were executed on the 
scaffold in the cause of truth and freedom of conscience. If you 
wish to read a travesty and mockery of human justice surpassing 
even that accorded to Cardinal Mindzsenty, you need only read 
the official account of the trial and condemnation of Thomas 
More. These two great-souled martyrs, the Bishop and the 
Statesman, died for all men’s right to freedom. They were accused 
of treason because of their loyalty to the Vicar of Christ. But their 
very loyalty to him was the inspiration and guarantee of their 
loyalty to their own country. ‘I die’, said St Thomas More on the 
scaffold, ‘I die the king’s good servant, but God’s first.’ When these 
two went to their martyrdom something essentially great and 
vital was gone out of English life—for with them went truth and 
freedom and justice. 

Did these martyrs, and those many others who died in the 
same cause, did they die in vain? Assuredly not so far as they 
themselves were concerned; for they discovered the truth of the 
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paradox uttered by our Lord: ‘He that shall lose his life for me 
shall find it.’ They found life, life eternal in that freedom where- 
with Christ had made them free. But neither for those who came 
after them did they die in vain, for these are the men we Catholics 
proudly, yet humbly, call our forefathers, these are the men of 
renown we now praise, our fathers in their generation—and we 
remember too that ‘there are some of whom there is no other 
memorial—but these were men of mercy whose godly deeds have 
not failed.’ By their sufferings, sufferings which continued in their 
degree almost to within living memory, the divine spark of true 
faith and freedom was kept alive till it could burst once more into 
flame. 

The Catholic Church in this country was, to all outward 
appearances, destroyed by evil men; but, like this abbey of Hayles, 
it was destroyed only in the material sense. Just as evil men thought 
to destroy the Son of God-made-man by crucifying his mortal 
body, so throughout the history of the Church evil men have 
tried to destroy him in his Mystical Body. For a time they seem 
to succeed and Christ is buried in the tomb—the Church is 
driven into the catacombs. But Christ rose again to a new and 
more glorious life. So again and again after years of ruthless 
persecution, the Church of Christ rises to a new life. The spirit of 
the men who built this abbey and dwelt within its walls lives on 
and a new resurrection is already manifest in the land they loved. 

This year we celebrate the centenary of the restoration of the 
hierarchy in this country. A hundred years ago the Catholic 
Church in England emerged from the catacombs, to make the 
contribution that it alone can make to the well-being and common 
good of our country. No longer were Catholic Bishops in this 
country to be regarded as outlaws, no longer were they required 
to pursue their pastoral work in peril of life or limb, no longer 
were they obliged to hide their identities under aliases or to 
administer the Sacraments by stealth. The Church became once 
more a vital and growing organism, its Bishops came again to be 
recognised as leaders of thought and action; its influence, under 
their spiritual leadership, a powerful weapon for good in a 
society that was in grave danger of losing even the remnants of a 
Christian way of life under the onslaught of a godless materialism. 

Look back over the century that has passed. Even apart from 
the immeasurable spiritual good that has been accomplished, is 
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there any department of English life to which the Catholic men 
and women, under that same spiritual leadership, have not 
contributed in an outstanding way? The restoration of the 
hierarchy was not merely the re-establishment of our Bishops in 
episcopal sees, not merely the re-establishment of Catholic 
parishes and organisations. This abbey of Hayles stood in the old 
days for a whole way of life, the way of life revealed by the Son 
of God in his Incarnation. And the restoration of the hierarchy 
in this country was the restoration of that same way of life. 
During the past hundred years it has become more and more 


surely established in — and extent; and gradually the value | 


of this way of life for 
more recognised. 

As never before in the history of men since the coming of our 
Lord the world is in desperate need of this way of life. It is 
freedom of soul that is needed, and who can give this freedom but 
those in whom it lives already: We Catholics have a great respon- 
sibility laid upon us by the godly deeds of our forefathers. These 
deeds must not fail; the blood of our martyrs must not fail; the 
blood of Christ our Saviour must not fail. But it is upon us that 
the responsibility must fall. 

This is Holy Year. The common Father of us all, our Holy 
Father the Pope, has called upon all his children in Christ to make 
this year one of sacrifice and prayer for the peace of the world. 
There is only one way that peace can come into the world— 
Christ’s way. “Peace be to you’, he said; ‘as the Father hath sent 
me, I also send you.’ Peace came to the world when Christ came 
to the world; it will return now to the world only when he 
returns to the lives of men, when he lives again in men’s hearts. 
How will he return: “As the Father hath sent me,’ he says to each 
one of us, ‘I also send you.’ When we make our pilgrimage to 
Rome, be it in actual fact or only in the desire of our hearts, we 
go to the Vicar of Christ on earth and to the tombs of the Apostles; 
and we go to receive in a special way the commission of our Lord 
that we may become the apostles of today. 

The world we know is in dire peril; Christendom is threatened 
with destruction and we know that we must resist the evil that is 
so surely spreading. But let us not imagine that our fight is merely 
against flesh and blood; it is against principalities and powers and 
the spirit of evil. It is the agelong war of the Evil One upon those 
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chosen to be the children of God, it is the great red dragon of 
St John’s Apocalypse awaiting the birth of the child of the heavenly 
Mother that he may devour it. And in our own day the Blessed 
Mother of God has appeared and warned us, through the children 
of Fatima, that this evil spirit can be cast out only by penance and 
rayer. 
‘ In these ruins of a former Catholic way of life, on this feast of 
the English Martyrs, during the great sacrifice of the Body and 
Blood of Christ in Holy Mass, while we praise men of renown, 
our fathers in their generation, let us remember the debt we owe 
to those men of mercy whose godly deeds have not failed, and let 
us remember the obligation that our inheritance of the Faith puts 
upon us, the obligation of a truly Catholic way of life, and 
especially of penance and prayer. And let us turn again in our hour 
of need, as they did, to her who is the help of Christians, begging 
that under her guidance we also may lead others across the perilous 
seas of our day to the haven of God’s peace in the oneness of 
Christ’s Mystical Body. Trans mundi mares duc nos pia Virgo Maria. 
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A CENTURY OF CATHOLIC INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


IAN HIstop, 


Catholic thought in England in the last hundred years can 

only suggest a few thoughts of a general nature, for a 
mere date list without detailed historical interpretation would be 
useless, and several volumes would be needed for the latter task. 
A hundred years ago Catholic thought in England was broadening 
under the influence of Wiseman and Newman. It is, however, a 
mistake to think that they created it, for behind them lies the solid 
historical and spiritual interests of the priests of the penal days: 
strong controversialists, such as Milner, historians of the type of 
Lingard, and writers like Butler and Challoner, were all massively 
English in their virtues and prejudices. Their thought was 
unspeculative, concrete, and strongly, though not deeply, based 
on the Latin Fathers. 

With Wiseman and Newman, new influences were brought to 
bear which served to constitute the pattern of Catholic thought 
for the next fifty years. Wiseman with his gencrous, though 
somewhat undisciplined, imagination brought Catholic England 
into contact with the thought of the Munich circle and of the 
French Liberal school. For Wiseman these movements involved a 
vision of the restoration of the faith, but a glance at Ward’s Life 
makes it clear that his hopes rested on an inadequate intellectual 
synthesis, in that it was too strongly influenced by theological 
Traditionalism and implied a naive view of Liberalism. It was, 
in short, a Catholic variety of the early nineteenth century 
theologies of feeling. This statement serves to stress the interesting, 
though often forgotten, fact that the thinkers of the Catholic 
Restoration knew little of the intellectual heritage of the Middle 
Ages, and what they did see they tended to misunderstand as they 
saw it reflected in the blurred mirror of Romanticism. Even men 
like Ullathorne, who had been formed in the tradition of the 
penal days, were almost unaware of its riches. Their philosophy 
was drawn from Reid or Locke or even from the Cartesian 
school. 

It is more difficult to define the influence of Newman, for he 
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stands for a movement and, too, exercised a unique personal 
influence. The Oxford movement, to take it first, was responsible 
for a great influx of cultured Englishmen into the Church, who 
brought with them both new contacts and a fiery enthusiasm. 
Its effect was to bring the ancient Church into contact again with 
English life, particularly English upper class life, but the forms it 
took ranged from the Liberalism of Simpson of the Rambler on 
the one hand, to the rigid, yet intensely practical ultramontanism 
of Manning on the other. It involved both Gothic fantasy and 
Baroque exaggeration and found its typical intellectual expression 
in countless works of ecclesiastical controversy. It cannot be said 
that the latter had great permanent value, but they did serve to 
stimulate an historical and liturgical interest which has steadily 
grown. By the nineties the movement was almost spent, the 
final controversy regarding Anglican orders being its swan song. 

Once the excitement provoked by the first generation of 
converts had died down, it could be seen that the real effect of the 
movement had been to broaden the old historical outlook of the 
English Catholic, for though the emotional note had changed 
from pessimism to optimism, the intellectual emphasis in general 
remained the same. Very typical of this historical interest as it 
gradually deepens is the work of the Downside school, with 
such names as Gasquet, Butler, Chapman and Connolly. Con- 
troversy, grafted on to the old tradition, here produced real 
scholarship. The same deepening can be observed in liturgical 
work as it advances from antiquarian treatment, through the 
scholarship of such men as Edmund Bishop, to its present state. 
In saying all this we must not overlook the alliance between some 
of the converts and the Catholic Whigs, of whom Acton was the 
spokesman. Here we find a moment of half revolt in which the 
spirit of the age clashes with the paradosis of the Church. His- 
torically it supplies the link between the odd figure of Geddes and 
the Modernists. Yet it would be unjust to overlook the fact that 
Acton’s love of freedom did play an important part, while his 
heavy scholarship set a standard. 

What then of Newman? It is perhaps only today that we are 
beginning to see the man apart from the movement. The subtle 
thinker, with his vast patristic learning and unique power of 
indirect and cumulative argumentation, stands out as the domina- 
ting mind of nincteenth-century English Catholicism and as a 
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theologian whose work is of permanent value for its own sake. 
Newman alone does not date. 

The next fifty years are more complex. The historical stress 
remains dominant, as has already been suggested, but it has 
become more scientific and its basis is wider. An excellent example 
is found in the work of Mr Christopher Dawson, the first English 
Catholic to deliver the Gifford lectures. His work represents both 
English historical writing at its best and an integral Catholic 
outlook. Another example is found, though in a more limited 
context, in the remarkable work of the Ward family. This very 
typical mode of expression found its organ in the Dublin Review. 

One might risk a generalisation here. English Catholic thought 
has remained historical for the last et years, but it has done 
so with a leaning towards cultural interpretation. This has been 
accentuated with the dying down of the Anglican controversy. 
The Catholic writer today is not so much concerned with the 
details of the Reformation debate as with the very bases of a 
culture which can be called Christian, and here the Catholic 
writer, rightly, makes increasing demands on the theologian. 

Out of this tradition there have emerged, from time to time, 
spiritual writers of distinction, such as Bishop Hedley, whose 
work bears the mark of their background in that it is solid, con- 
servative and concrete. This is by no means the whole picture. 
The Scholastic Revival began at the turn of the century to in- 
fluence English Catholic life through such works as those found 
in the Stonyhurst Series and, clashing with the outlook stemming 
from that of the Higher Critics, it provoked a strong reaction. 
Tyrrell was the leader of those who, in rejecting Aristotelian cate- 
gories, cast out reason, and a substantial part of tradition, in the 
name of what at the best was a highly subjective faith. In spite of 
the uneasy brilliance of its leader, English Modernism was 
derivative. Tyrrell was a persuasive writer and a controversialist 
of genius, but Loisy was the mind of the movement and the 
ammunition came from Germany. Once the heretical basis of the 
movement was seen, English Catholic thought, after a period of 
fireworks, flowed on so calmly that it is now difficult for the 
historian to capture the crisis mood or to appreciate the dead 
corpse of English Liberal Modernism, though its study is of great 
psychological interest to the Moral Theologian. 

It has been said that Modernism in the English Catholic body 
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was derived from continental sources and the same remark 
applies to the Scholastic revival in England. This has been to a 
large extent stimulated and directed by the work of French 
writers, and it is significant that the best works on the subject in 
English are translations. There are, indeed, signs that this phase is 
coming to an end as several valuable works have been produced 
in the last few years, none the less it must be admitted that the 
English mind has shown a resistance, not always of a high mental 
character, to Scholasticism. This is perhaps understandable if we 
remember the strength of the empirical tradition in England, but 
it has had serious consequences. It has prevented the formation of 
that type of outlook which is necessary in the training of first-class 
dogmatic theologians and has implied that English Catholic 
thought has been too dependent on continental manuals not 
always of the first quality. This has reacted on apologetic writing, 
for since the vital science of Dogmatics is not brought to bear 
directly on the subject matter presented in English Catholic life, 
there has tended to be either a certain remoteness from the 
immediately relevant in apologetic writing, or clse a vagueness 
regarding the great revealed dogmatic positions. 

The English Catholic body today needs above all else a school 
of dogmatic theologians writing on Dogma, for it is from such a 
source alone that the framework can be derived into which the 
rather isolated positive studies, characteristic of this country, can 
be fitted, and from which they may derive a deeper meaning. 
Such a development would react favourably on both the renewed 
biblical studies of so many, and on the general standard of preach- 
ing. For what is Dogma but the accurate conceptual formulation 
whereby we are brought into contact with the living magisterium 
of the Church: 

One last note: one of the most striking features of English 
Catholic thought has been the number of highly personal accounts 
of adventures in faith and conversion. These have exercised an 
invaluable and quickening influence and have, as the case of 
Chesterton shows, stimulated the social consciousness of the 
Catholic body. But invaluable as they have been as introducing 
the non-Catholic to the faith, their effect might have been deeper 
and more lasting if they had been supplemented by a more 
vigorous and objective Dogmatic. 
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‘A GREAT IDEA EXTINCT’ 
GopFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


ATHOLIC Emancipation in 1829, which paved the way 
Cr the re-establishment of the Hierarchy twenty-one years 
later, brought no relief to the Religious Orders of men. 


Indeed it considerably increased the disabilities to which they _ 
had been so long subjected. Referring to Jesuits and members of — 
other Orders, the Act states that ‘it is expedient to make provision — 
for the gradual suppression and final prohibition of the same’. It _ 


goes on to enact that every member of such an order actually in — 


England must register with the local clerk of the peace within six 
months, under penalty of £50 for each month of unregistered 
residence. Any member landing in England thereafter is to be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanour and banished for life. It is made 
an offence, punishable by fine and imprisonment, to receive the 
vows of Religious in England or Ireland, and the person making 
vows is liable to banishment for life. An attempt to repeal these 
clauses was made in 1846, but without success. It is difficult to 
realise that when the Oxford Movement was in full flood the 
great Religious Orders were outlawed and doomed to extinction. 

Time was to show that these vicious laws were still-born and 
would never be invoked. It is easy to be wise after the event. The 
years between 1829 and 1850 that achieved so much for the 
Church were, for the Religious, a time of grave anxiety and 
uncertainty. Their strength lay in their schools. It was only here 
that they could attempt any degree of community life, and it was 
from their schools that they hoped to draw recruits. The French 
Revolution had driven to England the schools that had for so long 
rendered distinguished service beyond the seas. Long before 
Emancipation the Benedictines were firmly established at Ample- 
forth and Downside. Although restored as a society only in 1829, 
the Jesuits were already well established at Stonyhurst, and in 1850 
they numbered ninety priests, twenty-eight scholastics and twenty- 
six lay brothers, a total of nearly two hundred. 

The Dominicans had been te fortunate. Their College at 
Bornhem, in Flanders, had been suppressed in 1795, and a school 
was opened at Carshalton in Surrey. For a time it flourished with 
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some fifty boys. But in 1797 they bought back the Bornhem 
property and re-established the school. The strain of running two 
schools was too much for their dwindling numbers, and both of 
them failed. 

Carshalton had to be closed in 1810, and the end of the Province 
seemed in sight. Most of the disheartened brethren were for 
migrating to the newly-formed American province, but there was 
one determined opponent in Fr Albert Underhill. Rather than see 
the Province die he undertook to run a school himself. Amid the 
cares of a parish he opened his little school. He was then sixty-six 
and in failing health. Four years later he arrived at Hinckley with 
the fruits of his labour—five postulants for the Order. They were 
the first English subjects to join the Province for twenty-four 

ears. Two months later he died, but his school lived on, and 
indeed still lives on in Laxton. Nor did his missionary work suffer. 
His parish, which he governed alone, was St Anne’s, Leeds, 
subsequently the Cathedral, and the Catholics of Leeds now have 
twenty-five churches and more than sixty priests. 

In 1825 a school was opened at Hinckley, but was restricted to 
twelve boys. It had a chequered career. The staff never numbered 
more than three Fathers, and in addition to teaching the boys, they 
were responsible for the training of the novices and of be pro- 
fessed students. Also they could not forget the urgent needs of a 
missionary country. They not only ran the parish of Hinckley, 
but founded and maintained missions at Atherstone, Nuneaton, 
Market Harborough and Nevill Holt. Whatever the other fruits 
of their labours, they were not very fruitful in vocations. Between 
Emancipation and the restoration of the Hierarchy, only four 
joined the Order. During the same period ten Fathers died, and the 
future looked darker than ever. It is not surprising that when 
Newman in 1846, as a recent convert, turned his eyes to the 
Dominicans he saw them only as a ‘great idea extinct’. At 
Florence he found them ‘manufacturers of scented water’. In 
England it is doubtful whether he found them at all. 

Thus in 1850, when the Church in England had breathed the 
air of freedom for twenty-one years and had made giant strides, 
while the Benedictines and Jesuits were steadily consolidating, 
the Dominicans were in desperate straits. This year was their 
nadir. Apart from the aged Fr Angier, who was dying in Flanders, 
there were only six members of the Province, and only three of 
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them were qualified to vote in the affairs of the Order. 

The three men to whom it fell to make a grave decision were 
Frs Augustine Proctor, aged fifty-three, Dominic Aylward and 
Thomas Nickolds, both in their forties. The first two were 
products of Fr Underhill’s school at Leeds. These three shared the 
burden of the office of Provincial from 1834 till 1870, a period of 
thirty-six years. 

The story has more than once been told of how, in the summer 
of 1850, these three Fathers met for the Provincial Chapter at 
Hinckley. During their anxious discussions a recent convert, Mr 
William Leigh, came personally to ask them to take over the 
church he had built at Woodchester, with the obligation of full 
choral office. This tempting offer was at first rejected but finally 
accepted. On October 8th, 1850 the Dominicans took formal 
possession of the church and house. On the previous day, Car- 
dinal Wiseman had issued his famous pastoral, ‘from outside the 
Flaminian Gate’, announcing the restoration of the Hierarchy. 
For the Order, as well as for the English Catholics generally, a new 
era had dawned. 

The re-establishment of Dominican conventual life in England, 
after a break of three centuries, began inauspiciously amid the 
clangour of No-popery provoked by Wiseman’s ‘papal aggres- 
sion’. In many parts of the country, and particularly in the West, 
where Woodchester lay, Guy Fawkes’ day in 1850 was celebrated 
with quite exceptional enthusiasm. The Pope, Wiseman and the 
rest of the Hierarchy were burnt in effigy. At one place a brass 
band played the Doxology to the accompaniment of bursting 
crackers, and the service ended piously enough with the ‘Morning 
Hymn’. Presbytery windows were broken and priests pelted with 
stones. The roseate dream of the Oxford Converts, of a mass 
return to Catholicism, was seen to be no more than a dream. 

The courageous decision to accept Woodchester was the turn- 
ing point in the fortunes of the Province. Regular observance was 
inaugurated on January 25th, 1851. The Master General lent two 
young Irishmen, not yet ordained, to help out the tiny community. 
One of these was Brother Tom Burke, later to be a celebrated 
preacher. The regular round of prayer and study, with Matins at 
midnight, and great stress on the liturgy, made its appeal. Life was 
frugal and austere in the extreme, and it brought a blessing. 
Numbers began to grow. Two were professed in 1854, and two 
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more in 1855, and when six were professed in 1856, the Province 
had nearly trebled its size. 

These new recruits came from widely different milieux. 
The old Catholic families had a representative in Paul Stapleton. 
Lewis Weldon, Antoninus Williams, Aloysius Dixon, Thomas 
Greenough and Pius Cavanagh were cradle Catholics: Francis 
O’Brien was born in Ireland. The Oxford Movement was 
represented by Dominic Trenow, a convert Oxford clergyman, 
while other converts were Raymund Palmer, Henry Bartlett and 
Albert Buckler, who was later joined by his two brothers. 

It was impossible to use all this varied talent to the full. All 
were immersed in missionary work, and none had leisure for 
serious writing. Even the Provincial was a parish priest. If they 
could not vie with Newman and Faber in literary output, it was 
for lack of leisure and not of ability. Fr Alyward was a classical 
scholar, musician and poet. His translations of liturgical hymns 
are polished and graceful, and many of them were published 
posthumously in Annus Sanctus by Orby Shipley, in 1884. 

But for the most part their writings were strictly utilitarian. 
Fr Aylward produced three manuals for Tertiaries. This was 
doubtless necessitated by the rise of the Conventual Third Order, 
but even so it is surprising that two of them should have reached a 
second, and one a third, edition within twenty years. Several of 
the other Fathers used their pens in the defence of the Faith or for 
the edification of the faithful. Their works have long passed out 
of fashion or sleep in the pages of long-forgotten periodicals. 

There was an exception. Fr Raymund Palmer was given the 
task of collecting materials for the history of the Province from 
its earliest days. Besides publishing a Life of Cardinal Howard and 
some seventy articles in learned journals of the time, he left nine 
folio volumes of transcripts, written in his beautiful hand, that 
must serve as the basis of all future work. Even judged by the more 
exacting standards of today they are a work of superb scholarship. 
Other volumes of his transcripts are in the British Museum and in 
the archives of the Master General in Rome. 

Fr Antoninus Williams will always be remembered as the great 
builder. He was responsible for the churches at Newcastle and 
Haverstock Hill. These large stately churches would be a triumph 
in more prosperous times: in those days they required the vision 
of a seer and the faith that moves mountains. 
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The amazing developments of the last hundred years remind 
one of the first flowering of the Order under St Dominic. In 1859 
the Dominics began in Newcastle: in 1861 in London. In 1885 the 
school, after its many vicissitudes was firmly established at 
Hinckley and has never looked back. In 1894 came the great 
House of Studies at Hawkesyard, and in 1901 the priory of 
Pendleton, Manchester. In that same year the Province was 
entrusted with the island of Grenada in the West Indies, which 
now has some fifty thousand Catholics. In 1918 as imilar founda- 
tion was made in South Africa, and the mission there has now a 
formal priory, with a full course of philosophical studies, and is 
on the way to becoming a separate province. 

Under the inspiring leadership of Fr Bede Jarrett, the Order of 
Preachers returned to its traditional place in the old Universities— 
to Oxford in 1921, to Edinburgh in 1931, and, since his death, to 
Cambridge in 1938. Meamwhile growing numbers in the school 
have necessitated its removal first to Hawkesyard and then, in 
1924, to Laxton. There it has flourished as never before, and in 
1947 doubled its numbers by opening a Junior School at Llanarth, 
itself a traditional Catholic centre through the centuries. 

The progress of what Newman called their ‘dominant, im- 
perious theology’ is sufficiently known. Dominican literary out- 
put has kept pace with the other developments. The Rosary 
Magazine is now eighty years old, and still popular. BLACKFRIARS 
is now in its thirty-first year. More recent arrivals, The Life of the 
Spirit and Dominican Studies illustrate other aspects of the Domini- 
can apostolate. Besides these periodicals there has been a steady 
flow of books, and finally Blackfriars Publications exists to extend 
the purpose of the reviews through publishing books. 

But the apostolate of the pen has not impaired the apostolate 
of the word. Retreat work and preaching have increased pro- 
portionately, and the parishes continue to thrive. The barren 
years of war have left the Province short of young priests, but 
the Studentate is filling up again, and with men many of whom 
have matured with the responsibilities of war. 

In May of this year the Dominican Chapter met at Oxford for 
the first time since the fifteenth century. There were representa- 
tives from all the priories and from the mission fields, and one was 
privileged to survey the multifarious activities of the Province as 
a whole. There must have been many whose thoughts went back 
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to that Chapter at Hinckley just a hundred years ago, when three 
men held the future in their hands, or back further to that old and 
ailing priest at Leeds, where two of those Dominicans had 
received their first religious training. Fr Underhill’s epitaph in the 
church at Hinckley was nearly worn away in 1863 when Fr 
Palmer tried to copy it. Perhaps it should read: Ut sapiens 
architecton fundamentum posui. 


MR DAWSON AND CHRISTENDOM 


KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


two stand out with particular distinction: M. Etienne 

Gilson! and Mr Christopher Dawson.2 They are both 
prolific writers, and neither is always equal to his own standard; 
but their best work is ofa very high quality indeed. These qualities 
differ, however, and it is interesting to compare them. Both men 
are scholars through and through, and both possess to a very 
unusual degree the real historian’s gift of generalising from par- 
ticular data. But their points of view differ, and their data. 
M. Gilson is a connoisseur of ideas; of other men’s ideas, in 
studying which he discovers his own. He knows much about 
many human minds, precisely in so far as these minds have 
become articulate in conceptual thought, and expresses this 
thought in words and writing. An expert in philosophies, he is 
scrupulously careful to respect his documentary data; but he 
wrings all he can out of it. For he makes it his business to discern 
and define what is individual and original in cach thinker he 
studies; to study therefore each case in and for itself before passing 
on to another one. Then, having so treated a number of cases, he 


1 Etienne Gilson: Rencontres (Blackfriars; 10s Od). 
2 Religion and the Rise of Western Culture. The Gifford Lectures for 1948 


(Sheed and Ward, 15s 0d). 


\ MONG the historians of Christian culture alive today, 
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pauses to consider interconnections; and so draws up patterns of 
intellectual transmission and differentiation. All his work is a 
study of minds in their expressed ideas; with a vicw, first, to 
discovering originality and then to tracing derivations. 

Mr Dawson’s very different work is harder to characterise. His 
range is of course wider, materially, but it is less abstract. He is 
called a philosopher of history, but he is hardly a historian of 
ee Though his work teems with individual testimonies 

e never, or scarcely ever, pauses long to consider an individual. 
He describes ideas “cheese he rarely stops to consider an idea 
in the abstract. Hence there is often felt in his work, and some- 
times adversely criticised, a lack of precise rational definition. 
In the Judgment of the Nations at least one theological critic found 
theological terms used too vaguely, and in the latest volume of 
Gifford Lectures the exacting reader may well be held up, in the 
Introduction, wondering what precisely is meant by that “clement 
of spiritual freedom’ which, Mr Dawson contends, culture owes 
to religion and particularly to the Christian religion. As presented 
here this ‘element’ seems to operate heretically as well as other- 
wise; which may be disconcerting for the Catholic reader. But 
in fact the ‘element’ is presented as part of the massive social 
reality of Catholicism, and so as a factor that never, in principle 
at least, escapes a social control and subordination to the interests 
of Catholic unity. Indeed this great social and religious reality 
is the chief protagonist in the thousand-year-long drama des- 
cribed in this book; and of its complexity Mr Dawson is as 
vividly aware as was Von Hugel. No living English historian, 
probably, can equal him in this respect. None has stressed more 
strongly or diesloed more richly the interplay of the mystical, 
the rational and the institutional in the history of the Church. 
None has upheld more effectively the historical necessity, so to 
say, of the institutional factor. But in this volume his primary 
stress falls on the special importance, in the history of the West, 
of the dynamic factor of personal impulse. And he sces this as an 
impulse to action springing straight out of religion, and a par- 
ticular sort of religion: out of a ‘faith’ which, looking “beyond the 
world of man and his works.... introduces into human life an 
clement of spiritual freedom’, but which, just because it is Chris- 
tian, is ‘a spirit that strives to incorporate itself in humanity and to 


change the world’. If ‘the changing of the world became an 
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integral part of (the) cultural ideal’ of Western man, the historical 
reason for this is Western man’s conversion to the faith of Christ 
and incorporation into a missionary Church. This point 1s 
repeated and emphasised: “What distinguishes Western culture 
(ic. from that of India or China) is its missionary character—its 
transmission from one people to another in a continuous scries of 
spiritual movements’. 

These quotations serve to suggest Mr Dawson’s preoccupations. 
If M. Gilson’s gift is the penetration of individual minds, Mr 
Dawson’s is the understanding of epochs and institutions. He 
works over a wider field than the Frenchman and with a more 
material, a less intelligible set of data. He need define ideas far 
less closely because he is not directly concerned with them; but 
rather with traditions which, being held in common, are, as such, 
conceptually somewhat confused; with spiritual attitudes and art 
and manners; with the cmerging, the cohesion and the falling 
apart of the clements that go to make up a social way of life. And 
this book is a sketch of these phases in the culture of Christendom, 
covering a thousand years. It is, in some ways, an imperfect sketch 
—less clear and coherent, surely, than that masterpiece The Making 
of Europe. But it is a master’s sketch all the same: one can be 
educated by it. 

It is worth repeating that Mr Dawson is an educator; perhaps 
the greatest that Heaven has sent us English Catholics since 
Newman. His range of knowledge is of course immense; his 
inind (to judge by his writings) is magnificently balanced. He is 
entirely free from ‘cleverness’. His books would be easier reading 
if they had a grain of this condiment; thank God they have none. 
Yet their prosiness is often greatly exaggerated, and if we do not 
profit by them the fault is ours. If it is true that “probably the best 
kind of education for any purpose is the study of history. It 
provides an casy approach to difficult topics. ... and at the same 
time a check to spiritual and intellectual pride’ ,3 then we who live 
in the Church, and have to try to serve it at this point in time and 
understand its mission now, will be fatally handicapped (humanly 
speaking) without a knowledge of its history. And particularly 
relevant at this point in time seem to be the two critical periods 
between which moves the great story surveyed in this volume: 
3 A. D. Ritchie in Civilization, Science and Religion, p 12. N.B. Prof. Ritchie 
was trained as a scientist and philosopher. 
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the conversion of the Barbarians, contemporary with and out- 
lasting the breakdown of the Ancient Civilisation (the fourth 
century to the eighth century, A.p.) and the breakdown of the 
Medieval Culture, of ‘the World the Church had made’, to 
adapt an expressive phrase of the Rev. Philip Hughes, contem- 
porary with the rise of the Nation States (the thirteenth century 
to the fifteenth century). 

The thought of these periods haunts us today because we are 
all more or less dimly aware that our lot has been cast in one of the 
periods of great historic change, that the age which began in the 
fourteenth century with the decline of medieval culture is ending 
now and a new epoch beginning. Modern Catholics especially 
are coming to feel a new sense of kinship with the age that 
followed the generation of the great Latin Fathers from Ambrose 
to Augustine, an age of gathering darkness when the Church, 
salvaging the remnants of the ancient secular culture, took the 
shock of the barbarian tide. For once again hcathenisin covers the 
East and North-East. In lands once Christian the Church is des- 
poiled, stripped of all but the bare essentials. History warns us 
to prepare, if not for a new Dark Age, at any rate for another 
missionary age, for the hard, drawn-out, difficult business of 
taming and christianising and civilising the barbarian. That was the 
work dared and done by the Church in the Dark Ages. It was 
possible, broadly speaking, for two reasons: first, because the 
purely religious motive was strong cnough; and secondly, because 
this motive was embodied, controlled and directed by a sufficiently 
well-knit social organism, the institutional Church. In the fusion 
and co-operation of these two factors, the mystical, so to call it, 
and the institutional, the historian may discern the cause of the 
Church’s success; and the Christian historian, looking deeper, 
sees here the digitus Dei. ‘In that age’, writes Mr Dawson, ‘religion 
was the only power that remained unaffected by the collapse of 
civilisation, by the loss of faith in social institutions and cultural 
traditions and by the loss of hope in life. Wherever genuinc 
religion exists it must always possess this quality, since it is of the 
essence of religion to bring man into relation with transcendant 
and eternal realities. Therefore it is natural that the Dark Ages of 
history—the hour of human failure and impotence—should be 
the hour when the power of eternity is manifested.’ 

So it is natural, too, that the chief agents in the work should have 
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been the monks, the ‘religious’ par excellence, living examples of 
the fusion of contemplative prayer with life in community. But 
the monks were not only the missionaries of the Dark Ages; from 
the sixth century to the flowering of the Cathedral Schools in the 
twelfth century and of the Universities in the thirteenth, they 
were the preparatory schoolmasters of Europe also. For implied 
in the ‘fusion’ that made them what they were was a recognition, 
however obscured at times, of the existence of the human reason 
with its special needs and nobility—a recognition backed by the 
example of the Fathers of a more civilised age and by a legacy of 
ancient literature. 

Those who think Mr Dawson prosy should read his account 
(cc. II-V) of these dark and heroic centuries, not forgetting the 
horrors and perils of our own time. If this does not stir them, 
nothing will. One lesson stares from the pages: the immense, if 
terribly gradual fruitfulness of sheer belief in God; even when, 
or rather especially when, combined with an entire disbelief in 
man, except as touched and tamed by the Church. And another 
lesson emerges as the story proceeds into the tenth and eleventh 
centuries; the lesson of Unity. Out of the ‘feudal anarchy’ that 
followed the break up of the Empire of Charlemagne it was once 
more the monks who led the way; but the initiative of the great 
monastic reformers would have remained ineffective for the 
Church as a whole—confined as it was to the monasteries and their 
environment—had it not, at the right moment, become identified 
with the reforming initiative of the Papacy. “The reform of the 
Church (in the eleventh century) was no longer the aim of 
scattered groups of ascetics and idealists, it became the official 
policy of the Roman Church.’ The spiritual and institutional 
factors fuse and are one in St Gregory VII; as indeed they had 
done five centuries before at the beginning of the first Dark 
Age, in the first Benedictine Pope, St Gregory the Great. But in 
the meantime, and largely owing to the direct initiative of the 
first Gregory, the boundaries of Christendom had been enlarged. 
Hence the missionary activity of Gregory VII was turned inward 
rather than outward, bearing more directly upon the Church 
itself; and with immense results in the event. For that spiritual 
impulse, whose recurrent emergence in Christian society Mr 
Dawson loves to trace, now operated, through the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, chiefly within that society, feeding the roots of 
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the Christian mind. With St Bernard it stood at the Papacy’s right 
hand. With St Francis and St Dominic, still in the closest associa- 
tion with the hierarchy, it flooded the new urban centres. It was 
the latent motive of the Christian aristotelianism of the thirteenth 
century. For how could it feed the will and not the reason, or not 
invigorate, eventually, the speculative reason as well as the prac- 
tical? It was certainly the secret spring of the Summa which, as 
M. Gilson has said, is the inner life of St Thomas laid bare—ust 
as tlie Divine Comedy is Dante’s. 

The heart of Christendom—so Mr Dawson implies—is just this 
unity, compact of the spiritual, the institutional and the rational. 
A commonplace? But it is no commonplace to display this 
historically, even in outline; to make us feel the complexity, the 
precariousness of the medieval achievement; to touch with so sure 
a hand its weaknesses and its final failure as well as its astounding 
grandeur. For Christendom certainly failed; and the turn of the 
century, from the thirteenth to the fourteenth, the date chosen by 
Dante for his descent into Hell, is as good a moment as any for 
dating the clear manifestation of decline. Intellectually the West 
remained vigorous; in some respects of course it grew intellec- 
tually more refined. Petrarch was in some ways more cultured 
than Dante; and his century had its saints and mystical writers 
and reformers and some extremely able ecclesiastical rulers. But 
the heart was failing. The old dualism that had lurked in the 
West so long, ‘the unresolved conflict’, as Mr Dawson says, 
‘between the pagan traditions of the barbarian warrior society and 
the Christian ideals of peace and brotherly love’, reappeared ‘in 
the later Middle Ages.... in a new form, in the conflict between 
the Church and the new sovereign state which was ultimately to 
destroy the unity of Western Christendom’. How pathetic, in 
this passage, is the implicit impoverishment of the word ‘Church’ ! 
The ‘Church’ appears but a piece of Europe, the clerical piece. That 
it can seem so inevitably, that to the historian the use of the word 
in this restricted sense comes so naturally, is symbolic of the 
medieval tragedy. Even of the thirteenth-century Papacy’s effort 
to employ the new energy of the Friars Mr Dawson has to write 
despondently thus: ‘unfortunately it came too late: the great age 
of the reforming movement was over, and the Popes who did 
most to favour and make use of the Friars were not men of the 
type of Gregory VII or St Bernard, but able lawyers and statesmen 
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like Gregory IX.... and Innocent IV and Martin TV who were 

preoccupied with the intense political confiict with the Hohen- 
staufen and the fatal entanglements of the Angevin alliance.... 

The prophetic and evangelical vocation of the early Friars became 
subordinated to the demands of ecclesiastical power politics, and 
this produced a rift in the reforming movement from which 
medieval Christendom never recovered. The Papacy issued from 
the conflict with the Hohenstaufen victoriously, but with a 
serious loss of moral prestige. Above all, it lost the leadership of 
the movement of reform. Henceforward during the later Middle 
Ages the reformers were predominantly anti-papal in spirit, or 
supporters of the secular power like William of Ockham and 
Marsiglio of Padua.’ 

The Divine Comedy, as Mr Dawson goes on to say, reflects—and 
with such terrible beauty !—this tragic spiritual crisis of a high and 
complex society beginning to fall apart. But Mr Dawson does not 
end with Dante, but with that ‘voice from the underworld of the 
common people’, William Langland; and this because the ideal 
that he has traced through a thousand years of history finds in 
Piers Plowman its most directly Christian expression. Here the 
ideal of unity is one with a vision of ‘an extension of the life of 
Christ on earth’ into ‘every state of life in Christendom’. And 
surely the vision of the working man 

Who comes in with a cross * before the common people, 

Like in all limbs * to our Lord Jesus, 
is as modern as Christianity itself; while, to conclude with Mr 
Dawson, it is also a proof that a new Christian culture had been 
born which could and can survive; but only, let us add, within 
that of which it was said: 

And he called that House Unity * which is Holychurch in 
English. 
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ONE WAY HOME 
MarGareT LEIGH 


‘Laetati sumus pro diebus, quibus nos humiliasti, annis quibus 
vidimas mala.’ (Ps. 89.) 


HERE are as many roads to Rome as there are travellers. 

Each one’s experience is different, so that the record of 
each journey has a unique value. I was a girl of eighteen 

when the Church first attracted me, and a woman of fifty-four 
when I was finally received. What follows is the story of a long, 
bitter and unavailing struggle against the endless patience of God. 

I was the only child of an Oxford don who died young, and 
was brought up in the traditional beauty of an ancient university 
town. My mother was a devout High Anglican, but very tolerant: 
religion was never forced on me, and as a child I took little or no 
interest in it. At seventeen I read a little Plato at school, and thus 
discovered a new world of spiritual values. In this way, helped 
by my mother’s influence, and probably impelled also by some 
hidden process of inward conversion, I was drawn towards the 
religion which had hitherto been to me mere words and con- 
ventional churchgoing. I began to go to church of my own will, 
and to read the gospels, The Imitation of Christ, a book of selections 
from the German mystics, Dante, and St Augustine’s Confessions. 
There also developed a profound interest in the contemplative life, 
which persisted, sometimes consciously, but more often in secret, 
through all the years of my infidelity, working like a recurrent 
fever in the system. At this time I seriously thought of becoming a 
Catholic, and was encouraged by my mother, who, like so many 
Anglicans, had a great admiration for Rome, combined with an 
intensely patriotic attachment to her national church. I had also a 
secret desire, which I kept to myself, of eventually joining one of 
the Contemplative Orders. 

In 1913, at the age of eighteen, I became a student at Somerville 
College, Oxford. Here the atmosphere, though not actively anti- 
religious, was purely secular, and this was true of the University 
generally. Apart from one friend who was a Catholic, my com- 
panions were mostly agnostics, many in full revolt against a 
narrow evangelical upbringing. Few of these have since returned 
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to any form of practising Christianity, though most are friendly 
and some enquiring. During my first year at College, I continued 
to go to church and to practise prayer. But I had no support from 
my surroundings, and the pressing intellectual interests and 
ambitions of student life gradually weakened religion and 
crowded it out. I no longer thought of becoming a Catholic, but 
drifted further and further towards the liberal humanism of 
Professor Gilbert Murray and his friends. This, but for the war, 
might have provided me with a permanent substitute for Chris- 
tianity. 

But things went otherwise. In my second year came the war of 
1914, which shattered at one blow the flimsy fabric of our 
optimistic humanism. Today, after a second and more profound 
upheaval, it is difficult to convey the soul-destroying shock of the 
first, when we were still cradled in romantic dreams of a secular 
utopia. Most of my friends became pacifists, eager, sincere, 
intolerant. They said that Christians, by taking part in war, had 
betrayed their Master’s teaching: so much for traditional Chris- 
tianity. After much painful searching of heart—for my mother’s 
patriotism was as deep as her religion, and I loved her dearly—I 
joined them, not only in their rejection of war, but in their 
repudiation of Christ. At the same time a systematic study of 
philosophy with rationalist teachers undermined my never very 
robust theological convictions. In 1916 I formally left the Church 
of England, and ceased to practise religion in any form. 

Intellectually, 1 became convinced that if there were a God we 
could not know him, since the human mind is incapable of any 
kind of supernatural knowledge. Yet in the depth of my naturally 
Christian heart there remained not only an intolerable sense of 
loss, but the obstinate conviction—inevitable for anyone who has 
had even the most immature experience of the interior life—that 
some spiritual reality exists outside time, with which in favoured 
moments we can gain contact, and without which we perish. 
There persisted also a personal love for Christ, though my in- 
tellect refused to acknowledge him as God. I remember being 
asked by an old friend of my mother’s, whether, if I met our 
Lord and he said, ‘Follow me’, I would go, and I replied without 
hesitation that I would. I was miserable, with all the stark misery 
of the very young and hopelessly disillusioned: and thus began, 
in its acutest form, that truceless war between the doubting mind 
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and the believing heart, that tension of soul which has lasted until 
now, when it is suspended but not finally resolved in the darkness 
of bare faith. 

You may say that if had found some wise spiritual guide, much 
of this conflict could have been avoided. But I think that so long 
and bitter a wandering in the desert, with all it held of misery and 
sin, was needed to teach me my own nothingness. As it was, I did 
find a guide, though he was not a Catholic, but a spiritually- 
minded Quaker doctor. Under his influence I joined the Society 
of Friends, and remained in it for nearly three years, trying, like 
so many of my contemporaries, to find a religion that would 
satisfy the heart without binding the intellect. But even the small 
amount of dogma required by Quakerism proved too much, and 
I returned to the wilderness. Luckily I had the sense to avoid that 
curse of our age, a facile pseudo-mysticism uncontrolled by 
Christian dogma and ascetic practice. Later I was to follow another 
false scent—the nature-worship of the poets. But this, being more 
definitely pagan, can be more easily destroyed or baptised. 

After the war, I became a classical lecturer in the University 
of Reading. I had always wanted to be a writer, but my attempts 
had so far been a failure, and my work as a teacher, though 
reasonably successful, brought me no satisfaction. Dearly would 
I have liked to find oblivion in the tide of post-war pleasure, for 
with religion I had thrown over, at least intellectually, the 
restraint of morals. But not only my Christian upbringing, but a 
temperament naturally in love with silence and solitude made 
me shrink from a pagan society which meant nothing to me, and 
from a strident modern world in which I could find no rest for 
my soul. And yet I had no means of escaping from that world, 
or of overcoming it. 

Since I could not become a happy carefree pagan, I would be a 
gloomy and defiant one, a puritanical atheist, like Lucretius or 
Mr Bertrand Russell, whose beautifully written Free Man’s 
Worship made a deep impression on me. I also admired the bleak 
pessimism of A. E. Housman and the compassionate godlessness 
of Thomas Hardy, with his nostalgic love for the ancient pieties 
of the countryside. 

In those miserable years of exile, two things alone kept me 
from cynicism and despair—the love of music and the love of 
wild and solitary nature. While teaching at Reading I lived at 
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Oxford, where I would haunt the College chapels, hidden in a 
dark corner: the chanting of the Canticles and Psalms fed my 
hunger in some way unknown to me. The holidays I would 
spend in remote country places, where I could be alone with sea 
and sky, finding peace and detachment in the contemplation of 
things which, if not eternal, seemed of immense duration in 
comparison with our transience. And here again, without 
knowing it, I was being made ready for grace. Again I tried to 
write, and published a novel in which was expressed all the 
bitterness of my heart. It was well reviewed, but sold a bare 
three hundred copies. 

At the age of thirty, and against the advice of all my friends, 
I gave up my lectureship, took a course of training in agriculture, 
and after a few years’ work on a friend’s farm, I rented a small 
holding in the Western Highlands of Scotland, which I worked 
with the help of a young boy. To one unaccustomed to hard 
physical labour, the life was strenuous in the extreme, but it gave 
me peace of mind and distraction from personal troubles and the 
gnawing disquietudes of the spirit. Here I learned to value patience 
and endurance and singleness of mind, and to find my delight in 
the beauties of nature and the slow satisfying round of the agri- 
cultural year. Here also, at the age of thirty-nine, I wrote Highland 
Homespun, the first of a series of books describing farm life in 
remote districts. Since that time I have lived continuously in the 
country, working hard in solitary places and mostly alone. It was 
pioneering work on poor soil, which satisfied my constant thirst 
for adventure. My reading was largely of travel and exploration, 
my heroes men like Lawrence of Arabia and Scott and Wilson of 
the Antarctic. These last two influenced me profoundly. Whatever 
one might believe or disbelieve, it would be worth while to live 
and die like that. And in the midst of the deep personal troubles 
that assailed me in those days—troubles that often brought me to 
the verge of despair—I was always conscious of the hidden and 
inviolate depths of the spirit, where, if only I could discover the 
way in, I might regain the lost peace of my youth. 

Below the horizon, unseen and very far away, was the Church, 
to which by a slow and irresistible current I was being uncon- 
sciously drawn. So little was I aware of this drawing, that had I 
been dying, I doubt if I should have sent for a priest. Yet it 
angered me to hear Catholicism attacked, just as any slighting or 
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ribald reference to our Lord left me enraged. 

It must have been at the beginning of the last war that I first 
became conscious of the ‘drift to Rome’, for I remember, in the 
summer of 1940, saying to a friend: ‘I shall certainly end as a 
Catholic: the question is no longer the whether, but only the 
when.’ But even then the problem had no real urgency. What 
kept me back? I think it was the great happiness I found in my 
work, which was doubly creative; for in addition to the writing 
of books, I had taken over a small derelict holding which I made 
it my war job to bring into cultivation. I was living the life of 
my choice among beautiful surroundings, without family or 
financial worries. Alone in the world, I seemed to have outlived 
most personal problems and passions, and every moment was 
occupied with work that either physically or intellectually 
satisfied me. And in the background was an unacknowledged 
fear of the insatiable demands of God: if you gave him an inch 
he would take an ell, and if you offered him a blank cheque he 
would seize your whole fortune and a bit more. 

But at the same time, in moments of deeper reflection, two 
things came out clearly: one, that for the world’s immense 
troubles the religion of Christ was the only hope; and the other, 
that in the life of the individual, the love of God, which brings 
with it the love of our neighbour, was the only thing that 
mattered. But I had as yet no explicit faith in God, and had I been 
asked whether I believed in his existence, should have answered 
that I did not know. And yet, perhaps as a memory of previous 
spiritual experience, or by an intuition of what lay hidden in the 
obscure depths of the soul, I had some idea of what was meant 
by the love of God and what it implied. But I went no further 
along that road. The passion for natural beauty, which inspired 
my writing and dulled my spiritual hunger by cheating it of its 
true food, stood as a barrier, so that I seemed to need nothing 
more. 

Meantime there awoke a purely intellectual interest in the 
Church, and I began to read Catholic apologetics and philosophy. 
Maritain, Christopher Dawson, Karl Adam, Ronald Knox, 
Arnold Lunn and others. I saw the reasonableness of the Thomist 
philosophy and of the historical claims: I saw that if Rome fell, 
then all other forms of Christianity could order their coffins. 
But I still hesitated. In spite of all drawings, I remained con- 
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vinced of the powerlessness of the human intellect to grasp super- 
natural truth—even to know if such truth existed. How could we 
then submit our minds to a system that professed to have an 
answer to every conccivable question? Impossible. Then one day 
1 took down my copy of Pascal’s Pensées, and began to read again 
those profound and searching paragraphs in which he plumbs the 
depth of human misery and doubt. Then came the famous 
chapter on the ‘wager’ which has shocked so many: let it shock 
them, for it brought about the final conversion of at least one 
doubter. The question of the existence of God and all it implies 
is like a forced wager: cither you act as if he existed, or you act 
as if he did not. If you wager that God is, and lose—that is, if at 
the hour of death you discover that he does not exist, you lose 
nothing, for you do not know your loss until it is too late to 
matter. If on the other hand you wager that God does not exist 
and act accordingly, and then at the hour of death prove to be 
wrong, you lose eternal life. There can therefore be no doubt as 
to which way the prudent man will wager. 

At first sight, this seems a mercenary point of view. But only 
a Quietist would forbid us to take a keen interest in our salvation, 
and Pascal’s method is an excellent introduction to faith. It 
enables us to rid ourselves of prejudices, and by acting as though 
we believed (i.c. by anticipating complete assent) to get a view of 
Catholic doctrine from the inside. For, as someone has truly 
remarked, Catholicism is like a stained-glass window, whose 
colours and patterns are visible only from within. The difficulty 
of getting a true view of it from the outside, and even more of 
seeing it by anticipation from the outside, is one of the great 
obstacles to conversion. 

Act as though you believed. Most people would condemn this as 
wishful thinking, a stifling of the legitimate use of the intellect, 
the formation of a blind habit to save ourselves the labour of 
thought. Perhaps: but faith presupposes a certain moral dis- 
position—the willingness to learn, and the capacity to view things 
as if already inside—which must precede even the first steps of an 
intellectual assent. What looks like wishful thinking is in fact the 
result of a supernatural attraction—‘No one can come to me 
save the Father draw him.’ As Pascal himself says, in words that 
recall St Bernard, ‘Tu ne me chercherais pas si tu ne m’avais pas 
trouvé.’ It is a pity that so few Catholics read the Pensécs, presum- 
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ably because some of Pascal’s work is tainted with Janscnism, 
Had he lived to complete the defence of the Christian Faith for 
which the Pensées are notes, it would have been one of the very 
greatest religious books of the world. 

Acting as though you believed, as Pascal points out, involves 
certain outward practices such as attending Mass. But living in a 
small village where everything is noticed and commented upon, 
I delayed matters by showing no outward interest in Catholicism 
until I actually applied for instruction. I did, however, in the 
privacy of my own home, make some attempt to pray regularly 
and to read spiritual books: but the prayer was distracted and 
self-conscious, and I did not seem to be making much progress. 
Yet I began to think more about my sins than about my doubts, 
and to be worried about the shortness of the time left to me. And 
so it happened that one night I prayed that since I had been so 
long on the road, I might advance as quickly as possible. 

Two days later, out of the blue, came an experience which 
cast me up, as it were, some years ahead of myself. I have spoken 
already of what can be loosely called nature-mysticism, and its 
immense influence upon me. Up to this time, the sense of union 
with all that is gracious and permanent in natural beauty had 
been the one thing that seemed to satisfy my hunger, and to 
inspire whatever was of lasting value in my writings. That day, 
I came in from work, and went to the desk to look at my mail: 
and without any warning my apprehension of that beauty, and 
all that it meant to me, crumbled into dust, leaving me alone 
with an agonising consciousness of the love of God and my own 
unfitness to experience it. For a long time after that I saw no more 
in the sea but a lot of water, and no morc in the stars but blobs of 
matter. But I regained at one bound the capacity for mental 
prayer, which I had allowed to go underground for thirty-five 
years. Not long afterwards I discovered, quite accidentally, the 
works of St John of the Cross. The first reading alarmed me so 
much that I got stuck in the middle of the Dark Night of the Soul, 
and read no more for several weeks. But I could not leave him 
alone, and the second reading carried me to the end. No Doctor 
of the Church is so sympathetic to the converted sceptic. From 
the ‘Que sais-je:’ of Montaigne to the night of naked faith is no 
long journey, for the second is only the first informed by charity. 
From that time until the day, nearly a year later, when I was 
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received into the Church by one of the Dominicans of Blackfriars, 
I never ceased to find the right books at the right moment: no 
problem arose to which the next book I opened did not provide 
an answer. I was living in a remote country place, with no onc 
to help me, and the frequency with which this happened, and still 
happens, could not be due to chance. Later I tried to study, 
scriously but not very thoroughly, Catholic theology and history, 
but always the easiest approach has been through the life of the 
spirit. 

er so, when the truth of Catholicism had fully dawned on 
me, I saw clearly what I had long suspected, that Christianity 
alone can save our lost world, and that only the Catholic Church 
has kept the Christian faith in its fulness and integrity, and 
interpreted it without compromise and in a fashion suited to all 
ages and raccs. While for the individual soul, Catholic dogma 
and ascetic practice provides a sure framework within which the 
interior life can be developed in freedom and without danger. 
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OBITER 


PRAYER FOR PEACE. ‘Is our prayer for peace a Christian prayer? For 
there is a Christian way of asking for peace as there is, too, a Jewish way 
and a pagan way of crying to heaven when war threatens or when it is 
declared. For, when we ask our Lord for peace, it is the peace that he 
wills that we must ask of him and not the peace which we would like. 

*“Peace”’, it has been said often enough, “‘is the tranquillity of order.” 
For some, plainly, it is just tranquillity, and what they see above all 
else in the menace of war is the disturbance of their quict nights, their 
morning tca, and their holiday arrangements. As for the rest, they 
will violently disagree about that order whose tranquillity they pray 
for.... It is at least probable that the order dreamt of by Moscow is 
not that liked by the White House. So when we pray to our Lord to 
grant us his peace, to bring peace to the world, we must first of all 
wish for peace as he wills it. 

‘Is it fantastic to hope that Christian prayer should be the same both 
sides of the fronticr and that it should say to God: 

“O Lord, grant us peace, the peace you will, beyond all our own 
egoisms ; 

the peace of your kingdom first of all, so that the peace of the 
nations may be in ul established ; 

the peace of your justice and not of our own interests. 

All alike we do not know, we cannot sec, we may be wrong. 
Do as you will with us. 

We are ready to accept the demands that this involves. Those 
demands alone can bring peace.” 

‘If before a war, or—oncce it has broken out—in the midst of it, four 
hundred million Catholics could join in such a prayer, then already 
there would be established the foundation of true peace. 

‘In reality, before praying for peace, cach one must build it up in his 
heart, must make his heart at one with the heart of Christ. We must 
not just wait for war to break out before praying for a just peace; we 
must work with all our strength to see justice done. We have every 
one of usa share in the responsibility of war. Merely the way we read a 
daily paper is a factor in the struggle... 

‘Before praying for peace we must begin by cxamining our own 
consciences. In asking our Lord for peace we would do well to unite 
ourselves with him. And, while praying for peace, we must start by 
establishing it about us, in the situation we find.’ 

(The Abbé G. Michonneau in Témoignage Chrétien. 4 August, 1950) 
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La Revur Nouvette (Casterman; Tournai) devotes most of its August 
number to ‘Europe’s Last Chance’. Articles on European federation 
include ‘Europe without the English’ by Marcel Hayoul. The tradi- 
tional English suspicion of ‘the constitutions, laws and tortuous con- 
tracts of the Latins’ is examined, but M. Hayoul makes too little 
allowance for the concept of the Commonwealth (however much 
modified since the War) as an element in the European debate. The 
same number quotes from a recent statement of the Cardinals and 
Archbishops of France, which has more than a national importance: 


‘Remember that a Christian’s responsibilities do not end at the 
frontier of his country.... You have not the right to be detached 
from the efforts being made today to give Europe, despite so many 
secular rivalries, a unity sufficiently strong to guarantee its freedom, 
its security and its well-being. In face of that task, difficult as it is 
but essential, you cannot be mockers aind sceptics. Be rather men of 
ood will, who believe in a United Europe because they have the 
will to establish it.’ 
Pro Russia is not, as its name might seem to suggest, a movement for 
Soviet propaganda. It exists ‘to assure for Christian Russians the under- 
standing of their Christian brothers of other nations, and the spiritual 
and intellectual help that Christian Russians need after their great trials’. 
The movement’s headquarters are at 1 Stewart Street, Ontario, Canada, 
and its organisers emphasise that ‘it intends to have no economic or 
politica nk either with the present leaders of the U.S.S.R. or with the 
leaders oi: the American and European nations. It is simply a fraternal 
movement of the Christian peoples outside of Russia with two hundred 
million of their brothers, whom historical and political circumstances 
have separated, to their common misfortune and that of the entire 
world’. The means proposed are those of prayer and penance on Russia’s 
behalf, and the motto is Christos voscresse! ‘Christ is risen’, the ancient 
acclamation of Russian Christians. A bulletin is regularly issued, and 
through it Western Christians may learn something of Russia’s true 
tradition, so that through that knowledge that may be stirred to a sense 
of solidarity with their separated Russian brethren. 


Lire, in a recent issue, devoted an article to the work of Pére Couturier, 
the Dominican artist and co-editor of Art Sacré. Details were given of 
the new church at Assy in the French Alps, built and decorated under 
his direction, and the accompanying illustrations of the work of such 
artists as Paul Bony, Fernand Léger, Rouault and Pére Couturier 
himself, reveal the importance of this attempt to harness what is best 
in modern art to the service of the Church. 
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Art Sacre itself devotes its current number to the function of Pove 
in religious art. With their customary wit and mordant commenta 
the Editors contrast a traditional use of local materials and simple 
decoration with the inflated ambitions, so pathetic in their outcome, 
of much modern ecclesiastical art. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL FiLM Review, with a ‘special Holy Year number’ 
maintains its excellent standard. Of special importance are articles b 
Daniel-Rops on “The Impact of the Cinema on Spiritual Life’ and by 
Father Gemelli, Rector of the Catholic University of Milan, on 
‘Cinema and Psychology’. The illustrations include ‘stills’ of recent 
films including some continental documentaries which deserve to be 
seen in England. 

Dieu Vivant (No. 16) has a posthumous article by Emmanuel Mounier, 
‘The five stages of Esprit’, and extracts from the last journal of Bernanos, 


ALDATE. 
* * * 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES: 

Two dioceses, Birmingham and Northampton, have already pro- 
duced pamphlets in commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of 
the re-establishment of the Catholic Hierarchy in England by Pope 
Pius IX. In The Story of the Archdiocese of Birmingham, R. H. Kiernan 
gives the history of Catholicism in the midland counties from the 
accession of Elizabeth to the present day. The author, after relating the 
story of the martyrs and villains goes on to speak of the growth of 
religion under the Vicars Apostolic of the Midland District and the 
Bishops of Birmingham. Amongst these prelates two stand out as 
amongst the greatest bishops who have ministered to English Catholics 
since the oa asi John Milner and William Bernard Ullathorne, 
and the present flourishing state of Catholicism in what was for cen- 
turies a very Protestant part of the county is proof of the remarkable 
qualities of these men, and also of the devoted zeal of their successors. 

The Centenary Souvenir of the Diocese of Northampton differs from the 
Birmingham pamphlet in giving not a narrative history of the diocese 
as a whole but a detailed story of each parish in particular. Brigadier 
Trappes-Lomax, whose knowledge of English Catholicism in penal 
days is unequalled, deals with the early missions of East Anglia before 
the nineteenth century ; his clerical collaborators bring the parish-history 
up to the present day. 

This booklet tells of the wonderful development under the present 
Bishop and his immediate predecessors in what was for so long one of 
the most uncatholic parts of the country. The editing of the Souvenir 
is most excellently done, and more than sixty illustrations accompany 
the reader in his tour of this the largest of our dioceses. 
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PHOENIX AND TuRTLE. The Unity of Knowing and Being. By Thomas 

Gilby. (Longmans; 15s.) 

The appearance of Barbara Celarent clearly puzzled many of its 
reviewers. They did not know for whom it was written. Avoiding the 
fashionable jargon and 0 an unfashionable urbanity, written 
amidst the ‘existential’ turmoi = naval warfare but breathing the calm 
rationality of the Whig country-house, the book did not seem to have 
been written for any readers whom the reviewers had ever met. 
Phoenix and Turtle is meant for those same readers; it is an invitation to 
philosophise addressed to adult human beings. The class of human 
beings includes mature sixth-formers, intelligent farm-labourers, 
Bertrand Russell, and, if taken extensionally, book-reviewers. 

Amongst those who will profit most by reading it are the professional 
philosophers, because Fr Gilby is not so much concerned to state fresh 
problems as to inculcate those sane mental habits which we have grown 
out of. When one reads some of the professional philosophers (whether 
extreme positivists or extreme existentialists) the need ie a return to 
those sane mental habits becomes painfully apparent; if the philosophers 
suffered in their own persons for their waywardness in the same way 
that a blacksmith suffers personally for missing his anvil, much of 
Fr Gilby’s enlightened common-sense could have been assumed; at the 
present moment it cannot be assumed, it has to be firmly stated in the 
excellent manner of Phoenix and Turtle. For just as one retires from the 
Carnapian Semantopia with its jungle of signs or from the Heidegerrian 
black-forest of symbols as if wakening from a nightmare, so one rises 
from Phoenix and Turtle well-fed but sober, the inner man ready to 
follow where reason leads. 

The ease with which one reads the book should not lead us into 
reading it lightly. For instance, the Cartesian cogito has been the subject 
of many learned essays, but how many of these have attained the 
shrewdness of Fr Gilby’s observation that “What first is subjectively 
felt is not so much I think as I know. This is a less sophisticated reading 
of the original transaction, and therefore to be referred’: 

Probably most of those whose eyes grow dim over the pages of 
Mind ot La Revue Philosophique will occasionally feel that sections of 
the book would have read more convincingly if Fr Gilby had addressed 
himself to ‘philosophers’ rather than to human beings. The section on 
Possibles, for example, seems to demand a fairly elaborate semantic 
apparatus which would have been out of place here. But let us hope 
that all this is in store for us, and that Fr Gilby and Longmans are 
going to maintain their cultured conversation. What the next topic 
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will be we are left to guess. From a Catholic admirer of the Whig 
tradition, such as the author, one expects a discourse on politics. May it 
be strewn with those footnotes from St Thomas which made the 
bottom of the pages in Barbara Celarent a re-introduction to Thomism, 
and which one rather misses in the present volume. 

D.N. 


Tue Power AND Limits oF Science. A Philosophical Study. By E. F. 

Caldin. (Chapman & Hall; 12s. 6d.) 

The first part of this book provides an excellent introduction to the 
scientific method. Mr Caldin emphasises the radical nature of the 
abstraction involved in the physicist’s view of the objects given in exper- 
ience and makes it clear that the valuable element in physical dis- 
cussion is contained in equations rather than in imaginative models, 
however stimulating these latter may have been in the construction of 
hypotheses. 

In spite of, or perhaps in consequence of, a strong bias in favour of 
an empirical, as opposed to an a priori, interpretation of the method of 
science, which is apparent in his lucid account of Eddington’s philosophy 
of science, Mr Caldin makes a good case for the view that current 
theories regarding the status of scientific generalisations do not avoid 
the classic difficulties of Hume. 

Mr Caldin escapes from these difficulties by postulating a difference 
of insight between the scientist, concerned with measurable relations, 
and the metaphysician, whose task it is to render experience intelligible 
and to provide a basis for scientific faith. 

Here we encounter a difficulty, for Mr Caldin seems to make a 
distinction between phenomena, which are studied in physics, and 
agents or substances acting as efficient causes in real changes, which fall 
under the consideration of the metaphysician. As it is stated the dis- 
tinction seems to fall between a phenomenal sphere or inorganic world 
and a world which is revealed in organic behaviour, above all in our 
own self-conscious activities: that is to say between a phenomenal 
world of indeterminate status and a metaphysical (real?) world. Mr 
Caldin, it is true, because he insists that it is one of the tasks of the 
metaphysician to examine the presuppositions of the scientist and to 
criticise his somewhat naive belief in the regularity of ‘nature’ is far 
from intending to give expression to a radical form of Dualism. Yet 
although he assigns a task to metaphysics, he does not make it very clear 
how the etic tr is to carry it out. It would be unfortunate if 
Mr Caldin were to leave the subject there and it is to be hoped that in 
the future he will carry his inquiries further. 
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Tue Spirit OF MEDIAEVAL PuiLosopHy. By Etienne Gilson. Translated 
by A. H. C. Downes. (Sheed and Ward; 18s. net.) 

This reprint will supply a long-felt need. During the past fourtecn 
years interest in mediaeval philosophy has greatly increased and the 
characteristic positions of M. Gilson are now widely known. But there 
is still a keen intellectual delight in seeing him defending his view of 
Christian philosophy and bringing out the revolutionary change in the 
direction of thought brought about by meditation on Exodus iii, 14; 
and for those who are becoming acquainted for the first time with the 
outlook of the great Christian philosophers—provided they are pre- 
pared to read very carefully—this attractively translated and very full 
introduction remains without a peer. The simultaneous or previous 
study of a straightforward history may be recommended to the student 
or general reader, but even without this aid The Spirit of Mediaeval 
Philosophy will provide many hours of sheer joy and ample cnlighten- 
ment about the progress of philosophy from the Apostolic age to the 
dawn of the 

E.Q. 


Tue SupreME IDENTITY. An essay in Oricntal Metaphysics and the 
Christian Religion. By Allan W. Watts. (Faber and Faber; 12s. 6d.) 
It would be unjust to overlook the fact that this book contains many 

wise observations, none the less it must be said that it betrays a wider 

knowledge of Zen Buddhism than of the Christian faith. 

In his general outlook Mr Watts is what might be termed a nco- 
Gnostic, for he advances a variant of that view against which St 
Irenaeus wrote. This is mirrored in his depreciation of the historical, 
in his relegation of religion to an analo ical sphere of merely negative 
propositions and in his emphasis on a ‘beyond’ for which religion has 
no name. He stresses what he calls an immediate non-analogical 
knowledge of the ‘beyond’, which transcends both reason and fede. 
Properly this is, he considers, intellectual knowledge, a characteristic 
of which is that it is not individual. It is the ultimate knower in man, 
never the known; a notion which recalls the intellectus agens of the - 
Arabian Philosophers. 

Quite apart from the difficulties involved in this notion, of which 
the great Indian thinkers were not aware, but which Mr Watts slides 
over, the most serious defect in the book is the way in which Catholic 
doctrine regarding the ‘nescience which knows’ is neglected. For a 
Catholic the real interest of the book lies in the fact that it is a witness 
to the growing tendency of non-Catholic religious thinkers to appeal 
to the East—a fact which the modern apologete must take into account 
in his studics. 

1.H. 
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Tue Sout. A Translation of St Thomas Aquinas’ De Anima. By John 

Patrick Rowan. (Herder; 30s.) 

Any good translation of St Thomas into English is to be welcomed 
at a time when increasing interest in his work is accompanied by a 
decline in the power even of the educated to read Latin. This is on the 
whole a good translation, illuminated by cross-references and frequent 
footnotes. It is unfortunate that the translator did not give at least a 
brief account of other works on the same subject, the little treatise in 
Part I of the Summa and the commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima, 
together with an explanation of the place of this Quaestio Disputata in 
the development of St Thomas’ thought. But the most serious criticism 


of this book must be directed against its price. 
E.Q. 


A History oF Puiosopuy. Vol. 2. Augustine to Scotus. (The 
Bellarmine Series No. 12). By Frederick Copleston, s.J. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne; 25s.) 

When someone has just published six hundred pages of a history of 
philosophy dealing with every major thinker and school between the 
Fathers and Duns Scotus; when each of these pages is written in clear, 
neat English; and when each system of thought receives as judicious 
and sympathetic an appraisal as any of the system’s most firm adherents 
would approve of, it must sound like ingratitude to say that one awaits 
his next volume with impatience. In fact it is a sign of gratitude 
towards Fr Copleston for having devoted himself to this task of 
exposition, which is so often left to text-book compilers whose minds 
are not adequate to expounding great thinkers. All that needs to be 
said of this book is that it continues the tradition of the Bellarmine serics ; 
anyone interested in philosophy will read it; anyone engaged upon 
writing a general survey of medieval thought will find et it has 
now been done so thoroughly as to leave little room for such a survey. 

It still leaves room, however, for one suggestion. Fr Copleston 
recently said in a review of Fr Hawkins’ Essentials of Theism that he felt 
like standing on the touchline and cheering on Fr Hawkins contra 
mundum. His own correct attitude in this History of Philosophy shows 
that Fr Copleston umpires philosophical duels without missing a point. 
Need he stick so faithfully to the réle of umpire in his next os ne 
instead of joining in the duel occasionally as he would clearly wish to 
do? There would be many advantages in his engaging our contem- 
poraries as we - through the later Middle Ages; our contemporaries, 
not unjustifiably, often fail to see the relevance of medieval philosophy ; 
perhaps they would see the point if it were turned against them. 
D.N. 
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CuristiAN Beer. By Alec R. Vidler. (S.C.M. Press; 10s. 6d.) 

This course of lectures delivered at Cambridge is an exposition of the 
basic Christian doctrines as ‘an interpretation of our existence and exper- 
ience in this bewildering universe’. Bewildering is perhaps here the opera- 
tive word; Dr Vidler’s conclusions appear tentative almost to the point 
of reverent agnosticism. ‘No interpretation’, he says, ‘no faith, no system 
of belief, is demonstrable. The most that a wise man claims for the 
basic convictions by which he lives is that they make morc sense of all 
the facts with which we have to reckon than any alternative set of 
convictions.’ ‘Theology is not at present in a position to throw its 
weight about, and it makes itself cies when it says, as an English 
Roman Catholic bishop said a year or two ago, “We have the assurance 
of our position. We have the certainty of the possession of truth. We 
have the answers to all the questions’”’.’ The author’s own standpoint 
is nearer to that of Bishop Lightfoot, ‘I find that my faith suffers 
nothing by leaving a thousand questions open, so long as I am con- 
vinced on two or three main lines’. Dr Vidler’s chief conviction— 
apart from which he is —— to ‘leave a thousand questions open’ 
—concerns ‘the reality of the living God, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit....; and that conviction, brought to a point, means staking 
everything on the finality of Jesus Christ, the Word of God made 
flesh, the Light of the world’. 

Here indeed are the fundamentals of Christianity, but how sure 
can a man’s grip be even on these truths without an accompanyin: 
conviction as to the reality of a teaching Church? Dr Vidler has a 
that is both true and illuminating to say about the Church as he con- 
ceives it—viz., as ‘the whole congregation of Christian people dispersed 
throughout the whole world’—but so vague and generalised a notion 
hardly does justice to the much more definite ecclesiology of the New 
Testament. The book makes its most effective appeal (and much of it is 
extremely effective) in such chapters as “The Work of Christ’, “The 
Holy Spirit’ and “The Forgiveness of Sins’; for it is when dealing with 
these congenial themes, rather than with the ‘institutional’ clements in 


Christianity, that the author is most at home. 
A.G. 


Tue Rives oF EASTERN CHRISTENDOM. By Archdale A. King. (Burns 

Oates, 2 vols.; £2 2s.) 

The awakened interest in the Eastern Churches, so earnestly desired 
by the Holy See and influencing powerfully so many departments of 
Catholic life, has brought into being many new publications, ranging 
from pamphlets designed to bring home to schoolboys the fact that 
Photius is not the name of a flower to treatises whose footnotes lay 
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bare the innermost recesses of the great libraries of Europe. It is difficult 
to place the work under review in its proper position between the two _ 
extremes. The expert, wishing to verify some fact, may or may not 


find what he wants, while the beginner who, after standing through a 
Ukrainian Liturgy in his parish pr wants to know why the Pope 
allows this sort of thing, might have difficulty in finding out the answer 
and be forced to go away content with the information that the tradi- 
tion which points to Mount Ararat in Armenia as the place where the 
Ark came to rest is unknown to the fifth century writer Moses of 
Khoren. 

But even if some topics do seem to be dealt with rather summarily 
and others treated with rather too much detail for a general work (c.g. 
the origin of the word ‘Coptic’), the two volumes are a mine of fas- 
cinating information for those who take an interest in the subject. Such 
tit-bits thrown out at random as that John of Monte Corvino translated 
part of the Mass into Tartar, or the Venerable Bede’s distaste for 
Greeks (as shown by his comments on Theodore of Tarsus) make one 
clamour for further information. In its full description of the various 
rites, with many extracts in excellent translation, this work is most use- 
ful and is an excellent investment for any centre of Christian learning. 
The introductory chapter of Volume I should be read by every 
educated Catholic. “Catholic Faith as expressed in the Eastern Liturgies’ 
is a valuable section, though one would hesitate to say that transub- 
stantiation, as distinct from belief in the Real Presence in some mys- 
terious way, ‘is clearly admitted in all the Rites’. 

The mass of historical, philological and archacological information 
requires some previous knowledge of the subject in order that a proper 
sense of proportion may be maintained. To those possessed of such 
knowledge ie book will be valuable. 

R.B. 


THe Lirerary IMPACT OF THE AUTHORISED VERSION. By C. S. Lewis. 

(The Athlone Press; 2s.) 

‘There is no possibility of considering the literary impact of the 
Authorised Version apart from that of the Bible in general’. Mr Lewis 
is suspicious of the ‘Bible as literature’ and the ‘aesthetic approach’; 
it is too authoritatively sacred a book to be so approached. So while 
he believes that as a canon of thought and behaviour the Bible has 
exerted an influence on English letters, he cannot find sufficient evidence 
to support the belief in the ‘literary’ influence of the Authorised 
Version to any remarkable extent. Without sharing Mr Lewis’ 
gloomy views on the future of the Bible (which depends on views 
about the future of religious belicf) one must welcome this deflation 
of a popular superstition. 
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BYZANTINE PAINTING with an Introduction and Notes. By Gervase 

Mathew, o.P. (Faber Gallery of Oriental Art; 8s. 6d.) 

Until some twenty years ago most “Westerners’ regarded Byzantine 
art as universally stylised and to such an extent as to leave no room for 
life or variety. Father Gervase Mathew with a few other scholars has 
laboured since then to reveal the intense vitality of this art up to the 
comparatively late period of the seventeenth century. These historians 
of Byzantine art and music have put into our hands the key to apprecia- 
tion; hitherto we did not know what to look for, and the similarities 
of the ikons of the Madonna or the Pantocrator led us to regard them 
as a white man might look for the first time at a tribe of African 
natives—all seeming identical until the criterion of black beauty has 
been discovered. 

In this book Father Mathew not only initiates the reader into the 
nature of Byzantine art, revealing its time setting in the life and history 
of Constantinople and its relation to Western art, but shows his 
understanding of these paintings by the accuracy with which he dates 
them. The ten paintings reproduced in the book are well chosen for 
their variety and for their being unknown and they are among the 
finest reproductions of their kind in this country—great care has been 
given in particular to the gold, which in such books is often over- 


poweringly heavy and dead. 
C.P. 


— Poe, CARDINAL OF ENGLAND. By W. Schenk. (Longmans; 
15s. 

‘.... to unite Europe and England in a renewed Christendom’ was 
the task which faced Pole from the year 1536 when he was made 
Cardinal, until his death, twelve hours after that of Mary Tudor. 
Perhaps it was the especial fascination that such a taste has for today 
which impelled the Tae Dr Schenk to examine the first half of the 
sixteenth century not through the life of one of those who, by a more 
vigorous personality, had influenced decisively the immediate issues 
of the day, but through the study of a man who failed to solve a task 
which yet awaits solution. 

The resultant biography is one of great merit. The picture of Pole 
which emerges is sympathetic, faithful to the facts, and entirely con- 
vincing. Neither must one be misled by the comparative briefness of 
this study. The connection between the man and his age is constantly 
apparent, and his obvious limitations underline Dr Schenk’s perspicacity 
in seeing through him the civilisation which Pole so faithfully desired 
and which friend and foe seemed always ready, in strange collusion, 


to deny him. 
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Perhaps the most interesting om of the book is the last chapter, 
Here Dr Schenk, with sure touch, brings us back to the — raised | 


by humanism and its interpreters. ‘In Pole’s time, Bembo represented 
a distorted humanism, Caraffa a distorted Christianity; in his best 
moments Pole realised that a divorce between humanism and Chris- 
tianity makes both of them lose their true nature.’ (p. 166). The final 
verdict on this problem has not yet been passed; but this book is 
reminder of how much insight and wisdom has been lost to the cause 
of Christian humanism by the death of the author. 
C. J. ACHESON. 


FaTuHER Steuart. By Katharine Kendall. (Burns Oates; 15s.) 

Father Steuart, whose influence as a spiritual teacher was perhaps 
unequalled among recent Jesuits of the English Province, died two 
years ago. It is a remarkable achievement that in so short a time a 
fitting Besute should have appeared, one that does justice to his 
attractive personality and to his immense gifts of mind and heart. No 
higher praise could be given it than to say that it is worthy of the author 
of Diversity in Holiness, that book so notable for its gracious and dis- 
cerning description of sanctity. 

Miss Kendall is fortunate to have at her disposal a large corres- 
pondence, especially to Father Steuart’s Benedictine brother and 
Carmelite sister, which gives to her book an authentic quality. We 
follow Father Steuart, from his early years in the Scottish highlands, 
through his time as a Woolwich cadet, as a Jesuit novice and ie 
then as a military Chaplain to his final position as an acknowledged 
master of the spiritual life; it is a wonderful record of fidelity. But this 
is no stereotyped account of a successful career ; rather it is a sympathetic 
(and that means a candid) portrait of a man in whom grace perfected 
a nature that was traditional, aristocratic even. Here was a man, 
an artist (and his books reveal the exact and distinctive quality of his 
mind); Farm Street was his appropriate setting. Yet in him the puri- 
fication of religious life created something far finer, and nothing is 
more moving in the biography than the emergence of the wide charity 
that entered into other people’s problems, not condescendingly, pro- 
fessionally, but deeply, with the understanding that comes from the 
habitual life of grace. 

This is not the place to estimate the importance of Father Steuart’s 
teaching, nor perhaps is it yet the time. But it is very plain that few 
priests have done so much to present the Christian life of contem- 
plation as an ideal available to all who are willing to be generous in 
their response to God. Miss Kendall’s book, written with discrimination 
and sureness of judgment, should do much to perpetuate his work. 

I.E. 
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Leap, Kinpty Licur. By Vincent Sheean. (Cassell; 17s. 6d.) 

This interesting study of Gandhi’s life and teaching by an eleventh- 
hour disciple from America may be recommended as ree the 
longueurs, and supplying the omissions of the Mahatma’s autobiography. 
But it is much more than that. Seeking out his predestined guru in 
India and making his acquaintance in the very last days before his death, 
the author conveys to us something of the moral earthquake which the 
brief intercourse, followed by the scene of martyrdom, produced in his 
own being. It reads like nothing but the last hours of Socrates, and the 
eye-witness has caught something of Platonic inspiration from the 
words and presence and passing i a great spirit. 

Gandhi’s ideas and religious iediaeenl rather than his political 
achievements, are the theme of this book. He is placed in the setting of 
immemorial Hinduism, with the Bhavad-gita as the scripture which 
above all others inspired and shaped his life. But he is shown, too, as a 
great innovator, conscious of his debt to the gospel of Christ, and giving 
a long-needed practical twist to Indian spirituality. This may well, as 
the author thinks, mark one of the great spiritual turning-points in 
history. For Gandhi’s semi-Christian interpretation of the karmayoga 
(way of action) of the Gita is a powerful corrective of the main defect 
of Indian religion and i ale hitherto: its negative attitude to the 
world and its absorption in the liberation of the self through contem- 

lation to the neglect of altruistic action and charity. His busy but 
selfless life and the mystique of the spinning-wheel are in complete 
harmony with the spirit of the Catholic saints: a golden mean between 
eastern acosmism and western worldliness, between Sankar4charya and 
Henry Ford. Gandhi’s pacifism was not absolute, and his conception 
of non-violence was nearer to Christian charity than the negative 
ahimsa of his spiritual ancestors. Mr Sheean foresees an equally impor- 
tant future for Gandhi’s other great creative idea, satydgraha, or self- 
sacrifice for truth, as an alternative to the desperate prospect of military 
action in an atomic age. Be that as it may, there is no resisting the 
impression of sheer, uncompromising sanctity which Gandhi made on 
those who knew him, and he may well be the harbinger of something 
much greater than the political emancipation of his country. 

The book has a bibliography and over a hundred pages of appendices, 
including a useful account of Gandhi’s nineteenth-century forerunners 
and the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement. The allusion in the 
title is to Gandhi’s predilection for Newman’s hymn. 


B.W. 
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Desert CALLiNnG. By Anne Fremantle. (Hollis and Carter; 15s. 0d.) 

Many saints, who have at some point in their lives undergone a 
profound conversion, show signs, even in the time of their unbelief, 
of those qualities which, later, give so personal a flavour to their 
holiness. But this seems not to have been the case with Charles de 
Foucauld: he was idle, pleasure-seeking and egoistic in his youth, but 
except during his Moroccan journey, undertaken as he neared 
conversion, he does not appear to have followed these pursuits with 
the furious energy and absorption which was so outstanding a charac- 
teristic of his later life. It is as hard to reconcile these two phases of his 
life, as it is to trace in the face of the hermit of Tamanrasset, the dark, 
insolent young Lieutenant of Hussars. 

Mrs Fremantle gives a very full and interesting account of his life 
and work, telling not only de Foucauld’s cae story, but fitting it 
into that wider frame of political events without which it is impossible 
to appreciate his unique position. Indeed, it is in this last respect only 
that her wide knowledge and obvious enthusiasm tend to blur the 
clear lines of the biography, by admitting a wealth of political and 
— detail, which has, for the ordinary reader, but a remote 

earing on the subject. 

This apart, the book is excellent; enjoyable to read, and giving a 
detailed picture of one who sought obscurity and abjection, and who 
became remarkable in his own country and in Africa, not only as a 
marabout, a holy man, but also as an important factor in the conquest 
of the Sahara. 

R.B.H. 


Hatevy’s History OF THE ENGLIsH Peopte. Vol. 1. (Ernest Benn; 18s.) 

It is always a happy thing to realise that there are as many Frenchmen 
who love and appreciate the English as there are Englishmen whose 
affection for France is inexhaustible. This work, by such a Frenchman, 
would be valuable on that account alone, but, in fact, it has a far 
greater importance. It was published in French in 1913 and in English 
in 1924 for the first time, and its method of approach and lay-out has 
profoundly affected all subsequent general history books. M. Halévy 
divided his work into three sections, of which only one, and that the 
shortest, dealt with straightforward political history. The second, far 
longer, dealt with economics, and the third, longer still, with religion 
and culture. This arrangement can be seen reflected in the works of 
Professor Trevelyan, for instance, and in the Oxford English History. 
On its own period, Halévy’s work has remained the classic authority, 
and this reprint, in its excellent format, is more than welcome. 
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Prrr versus Fox, FATHER AND Son, 1735-1806. By Eric Eyck. Trans- 
lated by Eric Northcott. (Bell; 21s.) 

This well set-up book is a —— translation of a German work. 
The author is well-known as a biographer of Bismarck and a legal 
journalist. He is deeply read in English eighteenth-century history, and 

rovides us here with a complete account of the two Pitts and the two 
Foxes, fathers and sons, dove-tailing the four lives into a single volume, 
and covering the years 1735 to 1806. There is nothing very new, but 
the reader is simply and skilfully given the facts, and an entertaining and 
readable story is the result. Yet the writer too markedly falls under the 
spell of the “Whig historians’, and imbibes their strong prejudices. 
The younger Fox is almost deified, and the young Pitt can do little that 
is right. As for George III, he is the villain of the piece, so that the view- 
point seems to be that of an American school-teacher in the Middle 
West a gencration or so ago. This is a pity, for times are changed, and 
there has been a reaction since the late Sir John Fortescue wrote his 
brilliant articles in The Times, and published the Letters of George III. 
The king has come into his own again. Many are now convinced that 
he fought his battles honestly and bravely and patriotically, and not 
unconstitutionally; and that though he was again and again wrong, 
his people were with him every time. He stood for the nation; the 
Whigs who opposed him were an insignificant and factious minority. 

R.B. 


Tue Curtous TRAVELLER. By H. J. Massingham. (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 
Alert as ever to the elements of the good life, Mr H. J. Massingham 
is at pains in all his books—and particularly in these exploratory 
diaries—to relate all his impressions, however fleeting, to ‘the more 
ermanent things of our life on earth’. Month by month as roofless 
ewer are imposed on local workshops; pit-props, urban water 
works and bombing-sites on farms and sheep-walks; opencast colleries 
on cornfields; everywhere the unnecessary town on the necessary 
country; he marvels how we are to keep body and soul together in a 
world which does not want to grow food any more than we do. So he 
takes every opportunity of visiting, with the enthusiasm of a fellow- 
worker and the humility of a learner, those who in small or large ways 
are striving to keep life alive. They are small enough, as a rule. You 
have to keep small to dodge the fine mesh of the industrial net. But 
‘every man is a special kind of artist’-—smiths, farmers, small-holders, 
thatchers, weavers, woodturners, shepherds, potters: all “peasants of a 
fuller culture’ who, often at great material cost to themselves, and 
usually at their own risk, have kept faith with nature and shunned the 
superstition of technology. A dozen districts of England and Wales are 
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laid under contribution by this heartening book; which, for all who 


would lend head or hand, in however inconspicuous and piecemeal a 
fashion, to repair our disintegrated outlook an ravaged soil, should act 
as a refresher course in sanity. 

H.P.E. 


Wessex: Dorset, Wiltshire, Hampshire, with West Berkshire and 

East Somerset. By Ralph Dutton. (Batsford; 12s. 6d.) 

Those who love the English tradition, countryside and architecture, 
are very deeply in the debt of Messrs. Batsford. Were England to be 
wiped out, either by catastrophe, or by increasing industrialism and 
‘planning’, and the War Office determination to devastate the most 
beautiful places, then—supposing a set of Batsford illustrated books 
survived—it would still be possible to get some idea of what Great 
Britain used to be like, in those past days when there was time for 
craftsmanship and worship, those antique times when men found more 
joy in building a Cathedral than a factory. 

It is a large slice of England that Mr Dutton has undertaken in his 
“Wessex’, which so long ago was one of the Seven Kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy. Topographical writing is a difficult art, and the fact that it 
is + so easily and so badly by many people, does not make it less 
so. But Mr Dutton has the necessary knowledge, imagination and 
sensitive perception to do it well. He moves smoothly from place to 

lace and from one period of history to another, and thus avoids the 
eid jerkiness and the still more horrid facetiousness that disfigures 
so many country books. 

What Mr Dutton sees—such an English rural picture as ‘The Cottages 
of Britford are scattered along the lanes, and the fourteenth-century 
Church and Georgian vicarage lie with a Tudor farmhouse close to the 
banks of the river’—he can make his readers see also. Add to this the 
many and enchanting photographs which adorn this book in the usual 
lavish Batsford manner, and there is Wessex in one’s hand in the most 
compact and convenient way possible. 

EsTHER MEYNELL. 


Canterbury. By William Townsend. (Batsford; 8s. 6d.) 

Few English cities are more saturated with historical associations than 
Canterbury, which for nearly a thousand years was the centre of 
Abbey, numerous lesser religious houses, hospitals and a score of 
parish churches combined to produce a scene of religious activity 
which must have been outstanding even in Catholic times. The shrine 
of St Thomas was the most famous place of pilgrimage in the British 
Isles, to which flocked pilgrims not only from this country but, also, 
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from most parts of Western Europe. St Thomas died that the Church 
might be free from State domination and, though his bones have been 
scattered, the head of another St Thomas (More), who laid down his 
life for precisely the same cause, still probably reposes in a vault 
beneath St Dunstan’s Church. Of St Augustine's Abbey only a few 
portions remain, but the fabric of the Primatial Cathedral still stands 
as an abiding witness to the Faith that was England’s for a thousand 
years. Considering the intensity of the 1942 air raids it is remarkable 
that the damage to ancient monuments was not greater. 

This book has been written by a man who has known Canterbury 
most of his life and is partly a guide book and partly a survey of local 
history. The illustrations are good—though one could have wished 
for more—and the index and bibliography useful and adequate. 

E. T. Lone. 


DESIGN FOR PrinTING. By John Brinkley. (Sylvan Press; 10s. 6d.) 

This is a most useful handbook of design and reproduction processes 
intended primarily for those many thousands now trained in art schools 
who need some practical outlet for their training when they leave 
college. But it will appeal to all who are interested in the printing and 

roduction of books and magazines. The author discusses the relation 
cain designer and printer and then discusses in detail the different 
processes now used in printing designs—a most necessary instruction, 
as any artist who approaches ‘the press’ for the first time soon discovers. 
Many illustrations assist the reader and if the production of the book 
itself does not give the best example of what the author is aiming at 
we must put this down to the modern difficulties with which any 


designer must soon become acquainted. 
C.P. 


Cassett’s New Encuisu Dictionary. (Cassell; 17s. 6d.) 

This is the fifteenth edition of a very convenient dictionary originally 
prepared by Ernest A. Baker and now enlarged, revised and entirely 
reset under the direction of Arthur L. Haywood. In the thirty years 
since the first edition of the New English Dictionary appeared new words 
have been adopted, old words modified or changed, metaphorical 
phrases have swept like an unseen breeze through the language. All 
these changes have had to be examined and sorted, and those of any 
importance will be found among the 120,000 words and phrases com- 
prised within 1,700 pages, sold for the most reasonable price (for the 
present time) of 17s. 6d. For a comprehensive and easily handled 
English dictionary this is surely outstanding. 

O.P. 
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THE _—— oF Hanpet. By Percy M. Young. (Dennis Dobson; 
18s. 

Dr Percy Young’s account of Handel’s oratorios is based on his 
deeply-held conviction that they ‘represent one of the chief glories of 
musical achievement’, and on his practical experience in conducti 
performances of these masterpieces (all save one grossly neglected by 
our choral societies) in Wolverhampton and Staffordshire. The book 
is a many-sided one—a work of literary and social history as well as of 
musical criticism. The opening chapters rightly stress the Italian origin 
of Handel's musical idiom. Then the author plunges us into the 
England of the Hanoverians and the ‘Forty-five’, of Hogarth, Pope and 
Gay, of the two Walpoles—the politician and the letter-writer—and 


of the rising middle class which patronised public concerts and founded 
those great charities, such as the Foundling Hospital, to which ‘Messiah’ 


brought such financial benefit. He urges the importance of ‘viewinga | 


work of art in its natural setting’, as a product of the social and spiritual 
climate of its age, and, in that context, of ‘seeing Handel as he really is’, 
with all the human and dramatic insight, poetry and humour that his 
oratorios disclose, and with ‘that breadth of outlook which, in an art- 


form adapted for the narrow limits of an English musico-dramatic 
by-product, links the composer with the great parts of medieval 
Christendom’. 

There are o1e or two minor misprints which will doubtless be 
corrected in future editions; the most serious of this is the dating of the 
fine (and obviously fairly youthful) portrait by Kneller which forms 
the frontispiece as ‘after 1750’. Kneller died in 1723. 

R.H. 


FREE AMONG THE Deab. By Alfred Marnau. (The Harvill Press: 9s. 6d.) 


It is possible that many people who would be deeply moved by this 
haunting novel will miss it. The title is sufficiently forbidding: the name 
of its author, a distinguished German-born poet, may not be familiar 
to the questing reader. The introduction on the dust-cover indicates 
that this is the story of a group of people somewhere on the borders of 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Austria awaiting ‘the approach of 
inevitable destruction’. Hardly an escapist novel; and yet in another 
sense it is. The reader is held from the first page by a sense of urgency, 
caught up in an anxiety about the fate of these obvious victims of 
tyranny. There are moments of fun, moments of bewilderment, but 
always the undercurrent of tension. And all the time there is interwoven 
in the poetic narrative the comforting strands of a deep spirituality. 

K.M. 
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An INVASION THAT FatLep. The French Expedition to Ireland, 1796. 
By Commander E. H. Stuart Jones, R.N. (Basil Blackwell; 21s.) 


Oh! the French are in the bay, 
They'll be here without delay, 
And the Orange will decay, 
Says the Shan Van vocht 


_... but unfortunately for the Society of United Irishmen in 1796, 
the wind was easterly and Hoche, who commanded the expedition, 
was far out in the Atlantic, while his second-in-command, baffled by 
the weather and Admiral Bouvet, failed to make a landing in Bantry 
Bay. The author has worked on the documents and knows the scenes 
of the affair; his work is both scholarly and alive. He adds two chapters 
on the later attempt in 1798, a remarkable campaign against over- 
whelming numbers conducted by General Humbert, a rough diamond 
of the Revolution, whose fancy and affection were taken by the 
domestic felicity of his first prisoners, the family of the Protestant 
Bishop of Killala. T.G. 


RELIGION AND THE CurE OF SOULS IN JUNG’s PsycHoLocy. By Hans 
Schaer. Translated by R. F. C. Hull. New York: Pantheon Books 
(Bollingen Series XX1), $3.50. 

The German original of this important book, the work of a Liberal- 
Protestant Swiss Pastor, was extended a warm and grateful welcome 
in BLackrrtars of June 1947, pp. 279, 280. Since then interest in the 
theological implications of Jung’s psychology has grown enormously, 
and although our welcome must now as then be tempered with some 
dissent from the author’s theological standpoint, his book is still the 
most succinct, comprehensive and objective account of its subject. 
Readers will be glad to know of this generally competent and readable 
translation, presented with all the elegance we have come to expect 
from Bollingen Books, and somewhat startlingly clothed in pale grey 
and brilliant yellow by E. McKnight Kauffer. They should however 
be warned not to expect from the English title (“Religion and Soul in 
Jung’s Psychology’ would be a more exact rendering of the original) 
much treatment of practical pastoral psychology: the present volume 
is mainly theoretic, the needed handbook to its practical application 
in the cure of souls is still unwritten. V.W. 


Wutestan’s Prosg. By Angus McIntosh. (Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial 
Lecture, British Academy 1948, 8s.) 
In a scholarly piece of work Dr McIntosh, although as he says him- 
self ‘this lecture has turned out to be no more than a prolegomenon’, 
puts forward a strong case of believing Wulfstan’s to be a unique type 
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of Anglo-Saxon prose. On the way to this conclusion many important 
characteristics of Anglo-Saxon rhythms are revealed, especially in the 
copious footnotes, among which the comparison of Aelfric’s and 
Wulfstan’s texts from Napier vii is outstanding. Like all the best 
Anglo-Saxon scholars Dr McIntoch never loses sight of the lasting 
influence of Old English rhythms on our modern speech and writing, 
Students, however, will still deplore the high price that has to be paid 
for the British Academy publications, whether they are likely to have 
a wide circulation or not. 


G.M. 


NOTICES 


CoMMUNISM AND Tit CuurcuHEs (S.C.M. Press; 4s.) is a documented 
account of recent events in Russia and Eastern Europe, which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in a foreword commends ‘to the careful 
study of all Christians’. The chief victim in this unhappy record of 
persecution is the Catholic Church, and one must acknowledge the 
disinterested work of the International Department of the British 
Council of Churches in making the facts known, so that judgment upon 
them may be well-informed. 
KRAVCHENKO VERSUS Moscow (Wingate; 15s.) is the report of last 
year’s Paris lawsuit in which the author of I Chose Freedom sued Com- 
munist journalists for libel. It is a fascinating revelation, as much of the 
mysterious processes of French justice as of the truth of Kravchenko’s 
book. Professors, generals, Soviet engineers, Mr Zilliacus and the 
Dean of Canterbury, as well as the central figure himself, give evidence 
emphatic and contradictory, and there is left unsolved a mystery which 
is deeper far than the authenticity of any book: the capacity to believe 
the unbelievable in the service of communism. 
Txose Human Russians (Gollancz; 6s.) is a collection of incidents, 
related by Germans, to show that there were (and are) Russians of 
humanity and pity. “The goodness of this man counterbalanced the hate 
of many others’ says a German woman in this book, relating a Russian’s 
kindness, and that summarises its theme. Sad to think it necessary. It has 
no case to prove, except to show that no totalitarianism can ever crush 
the human spirit. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR GERMANY (Wingate; 12s. 6d.) summarises, with all 
the skill of its American author, Drew Middleton, the sad story of the 
five years of Four Power Government. An accurate analysis of the 
mistakes of the past, it is, too, a warning for the future. The fate of the 
world may depend on the direction Germany takes and Mr Middleton 
provides much of the material for judgment. 
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Piaces OF NaTuRAL Beauty (Batsford; 8s. 6d.) is the National Trust’s 
Guide to its landscape properties and is a companion volume to thc 
already published guide to its buildings. It will surprise many people 
to know how numerous and varied are the Trust’s responsibilities, and 
maps and illustrations supplement D. M. Matheson’s commentary on 
fields and headlands, estates and farms, from Ullswater to Mullion 
Cove. 

Tue Pore AND THE VATICAN City (Clonmore and Reynolds; 3s. 6d.) 
is a translation of a highly readable account by a French journalist, 
Fernand Hayward, of the history and organisation of the Vatican City 
State, together with a sympathetic and informed picture of recent 
popes and the routine of their daily lives. It should be a useful guide 
for pilgrims to Rome. 

[rauiAN Lire AND Lanpscape (Elek; 12s. 6d.) is part of an excellent 
scries designed ‘to present in small proportions a total experience of a 
country’. The present volume, on Rome and South Italy, is by Bernard 
Wall, who is equally well qualified to write of architecture or of wine, 
of country customs or of papal history. His humane commentary is 
matched by excellent illustrations, and publisher and author alike 
deserve congratulation for an excellent and original guide-book. 
Haypn (Dent; 7s. 6d.) is a study, by Rosemary Hughes, of ‘the friend- 
liest and most approachable of composers’. To any reader interested 
in classical music it will reveal Haydn, probably for the first time, as a 
man to be loved for himself as well as for his music. The sccond half 
of the book deals with Haydn’s musical importance and analyses the 
various types of music which poured from him in such profusion. 
Numerous musical quotations makes this section especially valuable. 
Famous TRIALS OF MARSHALL HALt (Penguin; 2s. 6d.) is a reprint of 
Edward Marjoribanks’ authoritative life of the great lawyer, whose 
powers as an advocate were probably unparalleled in our time. The 
book is notable for its account of such celebrated trials as those of 
Seddon and Field and Gray, but running through it is a penetrating 
analysis of the temperament of a man of immense gifts in whom pro- 
fessional eminence never obscured a character essentially human. Its 
four hundred pages are a welcome addition to the Penguin scries. 
Tue Tuirp MAN and Tue Ipot (Heinemann; 6s.), Graham 
Grcene’s ‘entertainments’, which in their film versions attained immense 
popularity, are prefaced by the author who has some interesting things 
to say about the changes demanded in his stories by their use as film 
scripts. Neither of these tales is important in the catalogue of Mr 
Greene’s work, but in them is to be discerned all his skill and 
perception. 
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